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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—It is not the inten- 
tion of the ‘‘ Spectator’’ to increase its price. It is 
necessary, however, that we should loyally obey the 
injunction of the Government to be strictly economical 
inthe use of paper. One of the most effective ways 
of doing this is to reduce “returns.” Readers should 
give definite orders to their newsagents fora copy of 
the “‘ Spectator” to be reserved for them each week till 
countermanded. Then the bookstall clerk or news- 
agent knows exactly how many copies he will want, 
and obtains no more. The habit of getting a paper 
every; or almost every, Friday evening or Saturday 
morning from a particular retailer of newspapers is 
not enough, Without a definite order the retailer 
cannot feel secure. We therefore most earnestly 
appeal to our readers in their own interests, and also 
of course in ours, to help us. By giving specific 
orders instead of depending on casual purchases they 
are showing true friendship to the “ Spectator.” 
Though we shall be obliged henceforth to reduce 
the number of pages in the paper, we hope to do 
so with only a very small, and possibly with no 
reduction in our editorial columns. Our main paper 
economies will, apart from the reduction of returns, 
be made in our business rather than in our political 
or literary department. After the lapse of a fortnight 
needed to carry out arrangements already made, 
we mean drastically to reduce the space now allotted 


to advertisements. 
\ E have written in a leading article of the military situation 
on the Western front. We wiil say nothing more on that 
subject here, but will pass at once to naval events. The papers 
of Thursday contain the first of the weekly returns promised by 
Sir Edward Carson of mercantilo arrivals, sailings, losses, and 
successfully resisted attacks. It can be said at once that the inten- 
tified submarine warfare is not flattering to the Germans, The 
return by no means strikes terror into the British heart. The 
death zones are still crowded with shipping; the unfortunate 
victims are the exceptions to the rule of safety. Week by week 
this return will be an advertisement to the world of how to go about 
one’s business. It cannot fail to encoura rage the timid. 





WEEK, 





During the week ending on Sunday, , February 25th, the arrivals 
of vessels over 100 tons of all nationalities (excluding fishing and 
local craft) were 2,280. The sailings were 2,261. The number of 
British merchantmen over !,600 tons sunk was fifteen, and the num- 
ber of smaller British trading vessels six. Four fishing vessels were 
sunk. The most interest ing fact in the return is that twelve merchant 
vessels successfully resisted attack. Sir Edward Carson the other day 
confirmed the w idespread belief that armed merchantmen have an 
excellent chance of escape in an encounter with a submarine. A 
submarine is very shy of coming within good torpedo range of a 
Wwell-served gun. Therefore we may look for still more encouraging 
returns when practically all merchantmen are armed and if the 
instructions of the Admiralty as to courses are carefully obeyed, 
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relative 
absolute safety.” 


on either February 22nd or March 17th. On the first date “ 
safety ’’ was guarantced; on the second date “ 
This apparently meant that on the earlier date there might by ul- 
chance be some submarine commander who had not yet been told 
of the permission given to these vessels. The Dutch captains ro 
doubt egreed that they ought not to waste time, and that if they all 
kept together they could casily satisfy the inquiries of any U-boat 
The ill-chance (if it was that, which we doubt) occurred. 
A U-boat challenged them, doubtless received their explanation, 
and in spite of all sank or tricd to sink them all—36,000 tons. It 
must be added that the Dutch captains asked for no instructions 
from the British Admiralty but acted on the authority of their own 
Government. 


An episode of the submarine warfare that will have more far- 
reaching results than the Dutch affair was the sinking of the Cunard 
passenger vessel ‘ Laconia’ last Sunday night. This is probably the 
most inhuman act of the Germans since the sinking of the 
‘ Lusitania.’ The ship was torpedoed without warning. Amor 
the passengers three died and three are missing ; 


among the crew 
one died and five are missing. Mrs. Hoy of Chicago and her 


, 
5 


daughter lost their lives. Mrs. Hoy’s son bas sent the following 
telegram to President Wilson :— 
“I am an American citizen, representing the Sullivan Ma hinery 


Company of Chicago, living abroad not as an expatriate, but for the 
promotion of American trade. I love the flag, believing in its signifi- 
cance, My beloved mother and sister, passengers on the * Laconia, 
have been foully murdered on the high seas. As an American citizen 
outraged, and as euch fully within my rights, as an American son and 
brother bereaved, I call upon my Government to presrve its citizens 
self-respect, and to save others of my countrymen from such deep grief 
as I now feel. If my country can use me against these brutal assassins, 
Iam at its call. If it stultifies my manhood and my nation’s by remain- 
ing passive under outrage, I shall seek a man’s chance under another 
flag.”’ 









in 


The sinking of the ‘Laconia,’ according to the telegrams 
Thursday’s papers, is regarded by Mr. Wilson as the “ overt act 
for which be was waiting. The Wasbington correspondent of the 
Times, however, warns us not to expect any epectacular act. We 
are sure that the warning is well founded. As we said last week, 
Mr. Wilson will enter into a hostile relation with Germany step by 
step. If he is driven to war,it will be a war of limited liability 
He has prepared for hostile eteps by asking Congress on Monday 
to give him powers to place the United States in a condition of 
“armed neutrality.” American merchantmen will be armed, 
end this will almost certainly lead to conflicts with German sub- 
marines. We hear nothing yet of the American Navy being used 
for any definite purpose. 


Some German destroyers appeared off the Kentish coast last 
Sunday night, and for ten minutes fired shells at the seaside towna 
of Margate and Broadstairs. A British destroyer came under 4 
heavy fire from other German destroyers but was u 
All the German vessels withdrew before our forces. A woman 


her baby were killed, and two other children were seriously injured, 


% damaged. 


one of whom has since died, 
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the north-west—.e., above Kut—by a bridge of boats skilfully thrown 
across tho river by General Maude’s engineors. Our troops, Indian 
end British, pressed the enemy at every point and a great number 
of prisoners were taken. On Tuesday came the weleome news that 
Kut had been reoccupied and our loss of ten months-ago made 
good. But General Maude, like a wise soldier, did not waste time 
in self-congratulation over his rehabilitation of British honour and 
prestige in the East. He lost no time in driving tho flying encmy 
Before him, aud he soon converted the Turkish retreat, as far as the 
rearguard were concerned, into something very like a rout. 





In the two days’ ficree fighting something like two thousand 
prisoners were taken as well as guns and war material. Thursday's 
news shows that our troops have already reached a position thirty 
miles west-north-west of Kut, and that the enemy are abandoning 
guns, arms, ammunition, tents, equipment, and stores of all kinds as 
they fly. For example, four 5-9 howitzers were thrown into the river. 


We have special pleasure in recording that the British gunboat | 


* Firefly,’ which was lost on tho retreat from Ctesiphon, has been 
reeovered, Altogether General Maude and the gallant mcn under 
tim have achieved a very fine feat of arms. Ono does not wish to 
damp the ardour of the nation, and on general principles one 
delights to think that our soldiers are obeying the soundest of all 
military rules by engaging the enemy more closely. At the same 
time we must all remember that wo havo still a little business to 
sottle with the Germans in Europs, and that till that is done we 
do not want any risk of Asian preoccupations. No doubt it 
would be a groat achisvement to get to Baghdad, but it is even 
more important to free the British Government and the British 
War Office from anxiety as to what is happoning on the Tigrris. 


In the debate on the Naval Estimates on Monday Sir Hedworth 
Meux repeated, with even more frankness and in greater and racicr 
detail, the reasons which he had given to his constituents for con- 
sidering that the return of Lord Fisher to the Admiralty would 
be nothing short of a national disaster. Lord Fisher's methods, 
his treatment of officers, the circumstances of his retirement— 
Hlustrated by a profusion of diverting amccdote—all confirmed 
Sir Hedworth in the view that to reappoint him would be a good 
way of losing the war. Mr. Lambert again took up the cudgels 
for Lord Visher as the only authority who could ‘tackle the sub- 
raarine question, He challenged several of Sir Hedworth Meux's 
statements as unjustifiable, but the latter remained impenitcnt, 
retorting that the truth justified any statement. 








Mr. Lambert scored some debating points, but his complaint 
that the Admiralty had never consulted the Inventions Committee 
of which Lord Fisher is chairman on the submarine question had 
no bearing on the nrain issue of Lord Fisher's claim to reinstatement 
ta office. Mr. Lambert hotly resented the insinuation that ho was 
taking part in an intrigue, and ascribed the attack to pereonal 
animosity, in spite of Sir Hedworth Meux’s diverting dieclaimer of ill- 
will. On Tuesday Mr. Churchill gave a direct denial to certain 
eharges of the unfair treatment of Admirals, and in especial of 
Admiral Hood, under Lord Fisher's régime, and described Sir Hed- 
worth Meux’s mental process as forming no contact with truth at 
any point, however remote. The Member for Portemouth’s speech 
was undoubtedly unparliamentary in form, and highly coloured in 
detail ; but the-provocation had been persistent, and on the broad 
question involved his indictment was unanswerable. The enfant 
terrible has his uses. Sir Hedworth Meux has rendered timely and 
valuable service—intrigue or no intrigue—in telling the House and 
the country a few of the reasons why the Service is virtually 
unanimous that Lord Fisher must not come back. 


On Friday week the King, accompanied by the Queen and Princess 
Mary, opened the new School of Oriental Studies at the London 
Institution in Finsbury Circus. His Majesty said :— 

“I cannot sufficiently emphasize the wide scope and vast importance 
of that work. The school will afford fresh opportunities of study to 
those services which have been the pioncer of progress and the instru- 
ment of = pecepeuns in India and Egypt. It will furnish with a 
fuller technical equipment the pioneers of commerce end industry who 
in each successive generstion undertake the duty of upholding the 
honoured fame of British trede in the East. Its work will serve to de- 
velop the sympathy which already so happily exists between my subjects 
and those of my Far Eastern Ally, Japan, But more than this is to be 
looked for from the school. If it happily succeeds in imparting to the 
pupils sent out as teachers of unselfish government and civilized com- 
merce a clearer comprehension of the thoughts and lives of the diverse 
races of the East, the good effects of that success will extend far beyond 
the immediate and tangible results.” 


Later in the speech the King recorded his deep regret that Lord 
Cromer had not been permitted to sce the completion of his share 
in the work of founding this echool. Those who heard Lord Cromer 


express 
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utmost importance to it. He held that the British Empire abova 
all nations should signalize its profound interest and pride ig 
Oriental studies. 


Lord Curzon said of Lord Cromer that ‘he had devoted to ths 
scheme “an enthusiasm, an-assiduity, and-an Organizing capacity 
which characterized everything he did.” And again: “ Nothing 
was too small for him to deal with, nothing too big for him ty 
grasp.” Lord Curzon’s hopes for the school soared very higl. 
It was said that the East and the West could never meet, but 
he believed that the gap could be spanned; and he for one would 
be disappointed if the school did not bring into close commmnion 
the eouls of the Eastern and Western worlds. We cannot pasa 
from this subject without congratulating the school on the charming 
building it has acquired. The London Institution was built jus 
e hundred years ago by City merchants, when merchants used to 
live nearer to-their work, as their pride could not tolerate being 
put to shame by the Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, Thy 
City brooked no rivalry from the West End. And so ¢hiy 
dignified and beautiful Neo-Gree building ‘7,Portiand stona arosy 
in Finsbury Circus. What a wonderful ; waco is the City! Its 
resources supply all noeds. Lately when a public body for sym 
bolizing and cultivating sympathy with Russia was found to bs 
desirable, it was discovered of course that the City lad an ancient 

tussia Livery Company in existence, All that was nece 
to develop and expand it. 


A Food Production Department under the control of Sir Arthur 
Lee kas been formed to raise the home production of foed to tha 
highest possible pitch this year. Sir Arthur Lee has as his col. 
leagues Mr. Edward Strutt, Mr. Leslie Scott, and others. We 
believe that a Central Executive was badly needed for the hom» 
preduction of food at high pressure, and Sir Arthur Lee’s Depar! 
ment, working with the authority and support of the Board of 
Agriculture, is in effect such an Exccutive. Wo sincerely hops 
that thero will be an end of overlapping and collision. In our 
opinion, the Food Controller should never have had any say in the 
fixing of prices of food not yet produced. The typical muddle was 
when Lord Devonport fixed a maximum price for potatoes yet to 
be grown and Mr. Prothero fixed a minimum prico, and while they 
were trying to adjust their differences Lord Derby ran off with 
their labour. This was more than catching the Whigs bathing 
and stealing their clothes; it was taking away the bathing machino 
as well. We hopo now for coherence. Sir Arthur Lee wants al! 
the volunteers ho can get, all the machinery, and all tho seed. 
The next six weeks will be the critical time. He even proposes to 
plough by night with searchlights. That shows tho right spirit. 


We have dealt in two leading articles with Mr. Lloyd Georgo’s 
great speech on Friday, February 23rd, the specch which cams 
too late in the week for comment in our issue of last Saturday. 
Here we may express once more our approval of his treatment of 
the agricultural sids of the subject and our deep disappointment at 
the treatment of the food destruction problem. The Prime Minister 
pitched his note as high as it could posaibly have been pitched, and 
in doing so was, we beliove, perfectly sincere. He warned the 
House of Commons in lenguage which has never before been heard 
within its walls as to tho terrible danger in which wo stand. 


He told them that the supplies of food in this country had never 
been so low. He insisted upon the risks to which the supplies 
from oversea are exposed, and he made the whole House feel the 
imminence of our peril. Tor tho moment ho wakened the membors, 
and through them the country, from the attitude of Mr. Fairweather 
in Beaumont’s play, the man who would not believe that ho was 
in any danger of ruin, but blandly assured his family that never im 
his life had he been hungry without finding an excellent meal oa 
the table, never wanted a suit without a tailor coming to moaaure 
him, “ And without doubt it will evor be so.” 


So far the Prime Minister did his duty. But thon came fallurs 
plain and palpable. Instead of saying that faced with such 4 
situation ho would not, as long as he was responsible for tho govert- 
ment of the country, allow one single grain of our food suppliva 
to be diverted to any other ure but that of feeding the people, be 
actually told the House that he intended to allow the brewers to 
uso foodstuffs for the manufacture of ten million barrels of beet 
in the coming ycar, the year of peril—a quantity which by his 
own calculation would feed the country for close on a month and 4 
half. He prided himself on saving a month's supply of food for 
the country by cutting off cight million barrels from the brewers, 
but, amazing as it eounds, he did not seem to see that the mom 
credit he took for this, the more intolerable was the fact “that ia 
cireumstances £0 grave he still left the raw material of ten milion 
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his opinions about the school know that he attached the | barrels to be destroyed im the brewers’ vata, Las he never heard 
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of the text: “ These ought ye to have done, and not to Icave the 
other undone” f io Leese gets 2 

We are deeply disappointed at Mr. Lloyd George’s appalling 
non sequitur, the greatest and perhaps the most momentous that 
the world has ever seen—‘‘I may some day want every drop of 
water in this barrel, and therefore I will only allow half of it to 
run to waste.” Yet presumably we ought to be pleased by it from 
a purely selfish, self-regarding point of view. From that standpoint 
Mr. Lloyd George's new proposals as to Beer and Food constitute 





a veritable triumph for the Strength of Britain Movement and the | 
Spectator. Our joint protests, and here we ought to add the protests | 
of the Daily Chronicle, for no paper has played a stauucher or | 
saner part in this controversy than the Chronicle, have greatly 
affected the situation even if we have not done all that we desired. 
Lord Devonport’s proposals have disappeared, and instead of 
saving only 30 per cent. of the food now being destroyed, we are | 
to save very nearly 44 per cent. | 
| 
| 
} 


This, however, is not the moment forsmug congratulations upon a 
half-success, but for steeling ourselves for the last and hardest pull on 
the rope. We have got the Government on the move in the matter 
of food saving. We must keep them on the move. But the way 
to do that is to strengthen the Strength of Britain Movement. 
That Movement cannot be carricd on unless it has the sinews of 
war, and therefore, though we are most loth at such a moment as 
this to urge our readers to give us further subscriptions, we do ask 
them with all the force and earnestness at our command to con- 
tinue in their well-doing. They have already generously given us 
some £1,500. We ask them before we close the subscription, 
which we desire to do at the end of another. fortnight from to-day, 
to ensure that the total contributions shall not be below £2,500. 


As a proof .¢ the absurdity of the position of those who implore 
us to save every ounce of food, and declare that if we will not do so 
voluntarily we must be compelled to do so, and yet hardly dare to 
mention the word “‘liquor ’’ oreven to make an appeal to us to half fill 
cur glasses or to suggest the idea of rationing men in beer, spirits, 
or wine, we commend to our readers the leading article in Wed- 
neglay’s Daily Mail, From many points of view the article is an 
excellent one and has our full ewpport. All it lacks to make it 
a most moving appeal is some allusion to the fact that the users of 
intoxicants ought to take a hand in the business of food saving and 4 
self-sacrifice, and that we should imperatively stop the destruction | 
of food products by the manufacturers of beer. 


The article begins by telling us that 

“It is becoming quite clear that Mr. Lloyd George's courageous speech | 
last week, in which he etated that the stocks of food were ‘ alarmingly | 
iow,’ must be followed by prompt and energetic action on the part of | 
the Controller of Food. 1f the stocks are so low steps should be taken | 
at once to prevent their waste by applying some form of compulsion. | 
Voluntary effort in the matter of restricting food consumption differs | 
totally from voluntary effort in other directions. Food once consumed | 
cannot afterwards be made up by compulsion.” 
Undoubtedly if stocks are so low “steps should be taken at once 
to prevent their waste by applying some form of compulsion”? | 
to the brewers, not merely in respect of eight million barrels but 
eighteen million barrels, When such things are said and also such 
things left unsaid, how can the Daily Mail end other papers be 
turpriced if we too begin to telk of a “‘Hidden Hand,” and ask 
what is the power that paralyses action, that makes the inevitable 
logical conclusions wither on the tongue ? 


But this is not all. The Daily Mail goes on to say :— 


“Time has already been lost. Lord Devonport’s appeal to the 
honour of the nation has produced some good results, but the effect 
has not been entirely satisfactory. By s large number of people it has 
been faithfully and patriotically observed. . . . While many people are 
till eating more than their share and, by their ignorance or selfishness 
injuring the national cause, others are shamelessly buying all the food 
they can lay their hands on and depleting the reserves still available. 
the greedy women who are so much in evidence at the stores and certain 
large shops are a discredit to their class and sex. ‘They are disregarding 
the Food Controller's appeal, and steps ought to be taken quickly to deal 
with them. The one means of enforcing economy is to issue fresh and 
very stringent regulations, the observance of which must not be left 
to individual caprice. We do not trust to individual goodwill for the 
Tayinent of income-tax or excise, and this matter is even more important, 
Sugar tickcis should be introduced without a monent's delay.” [ihe italics 
af¢ Ours.] 

Excellent. But if the ignorant and the seliish are injuring 
the national cause by eating more than their share, why has the 
Daily Mail no word for the ignorant and the selfish who are injuring 
the national cause just as much by insisting that food shall be 
destroyed in order that they may drink? Why are the greedy 
eaters to be condemned and not the greedy drinkers? As 


We have said again and again, no Minister hag ever put us 





on our honour not to drink more than one or, say, two glasses of 
beer a day or one glass of spirits or two glasses of wine. Again, 
no one has ever suggested rationing in the matter of intoxicants. 
“Sugar tickets should be introduced without a moment's delay.” 
But, ifso, why should not tickets for beer—in the manufacture 
of which hundreds of tons of sugar are consumed every day—be 
introduced without a moment’s delay ? 


Surely the mystery of the “‘ Hidden Hand” in regard to intern- 
ment and the continuation of enemy businesses is child’s-play te 
the mystery which forbids editorial plain speaking about aleohot 
by the Daily Mail and the rest of the Press. In writing 
thus we ask our readers to believe that we are not attempting 
any controversial trick or rhetorical trope. Quite honestly and 
sincerely we are utterly puzzled to know what it is that prevents 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues and those who support 
them in the Press from even attempting to put the drinker on 
his honour as to drink or to carrying into practice the appeal te 
save for the nourishment of the people every ounce of foodstuffs 
that can possibly be saved. Four suggestions have been made 
as to the “ Hidden Hand” which is paralysing the Government 
and the House.of Commons. We will deal with them in turn. 


One of the suggestions is that Mr. Lloyd George when he formed 
his Ministry made certain bargains with the Labour Party, and 
that one was that there was to be no war-time prohibition of 
intoxicants. The next suggestion is somewhat similar—namely, 
that owing to views which he so ardently expressed in 1915 as te 
drink being a greaterenemy than even the submarine, his colleagues 
before agreeing to serve under him cbtained a promise from him 
that he would not introduce Prohibition. 


A third suggestion is simpler, and is that the “Hidden Hand” 
is to be foundinthe Whips’ Office. Mr. Lloyd George has been told 
that the majority of the members of the House of Commons like 
intoxicants in mederation for themselves, believe that they canu t 
get on without them, know that it is impossible to have exemptiun 
for themselves while the country at large is being deprived of its 
liquor, and therefore are determined that they will not suppcit 
any Gevernment scheme for “ Down Glasses.” Finally comes the 
euggestion that the Trade which sways the Irish Party, a section 
of the Labour Party, a considerable portion of the Liberal Party, 
and a still greater proportion of the Unionist Party, has put its 
foot down and declared that if it comes to a fight it will prevent 


| Prohibition being carried, force a General Election, and run pro- 
| Liquor candidates, 


Which if any of these four suggested causes is operating we are 
utterly at a loss to say. Indeed we confess that none of them seems te 
us adequate or likely. All we know is that something is holding Lack 
the Prime Minister from doing the right thing, or (let us not prejudys 
matters) the thing which his words definitely point to as right 
i.e., stopping the waste of focd products. Certain zealous patrivts -- 
see the articles in the National Review—are clamouring for investi- 
gation into the “ Hidden Hand” which protects the trader of 
German origin inour midst. Still more is wanted an investigation inte 
the * Hidden Hand ” which insists that we must still go on destroying 
foodstuffs for the production of beer. 


We have written at length elsewhere of that part of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech in the House of Commons on Friday week which 
introduced a wide and novel agricultural policy. The seuse of his 
memorable statement was that agriculture must never again be 


| neglected. In order to remove the farmer’s “ plough-fright” he 
, announced a table of minimum prices for wheat, oats, and potatoca. 


The minimum prices for wheat and oats are to be as follows: 


Wheat. Oats. 
1917 + _ “se an -» GOs. Gd. .. 38a Gd. 
1$18-19 ee ee ee o- 65s. Od. .. 32a, Gd, 
1920-1-2 és ‘ns 453. Od. 4s. Od. 


Yor potatoes there is to be a guaranteed minimum price of £6 a tom 
for the coming season. Agricultural labourers are to receive @ 
minimum wago of 25s. a week in Great Britain. Im Ireland wages 
are to be settled by Wages Boards. Landlords may not ruive 
rents except with the consent of the Board of Agriculture. Mr. 
Lioyd George hinted that after the war British agricultural wages 
would be settled by Boards. _ 

The total drink Lill of 1916 has been published this week, To 
our shame we have in the third year of the war spent more ou 
intoxicants than in any year of our history, We spont £164,463,000 
in 1914. With some 3,000,000 men abroad we spent dose ou 
£204,000,000 last year, or £39,526,000 more than in a year three- 
quarters of which was a time of peace and of bumper prosperity ! 


Bank Rate, 5} per cent., change] from 6 per cent. Jan. 18th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—2.—— 


THE MILITARY SITUATION ON THE WEST. 


: oe past week has been one not merely of good omens 
and high promises in every part of the world where 
the British armics are engaged, but of substantial achievement. 
Here we will review the position on the Western front. Sir 
Douglas Haig has been picking fortified villages, underground 
fortresses, trenches, and redoubts as a man picks strawberries. 
On Monday came the news that Serre, the fortified village 
which we took, or half took, on July Ist last and then 
had to abandon, together with Petit Miraumont and 
several other strong places, had been occupied by our troops. 
On Tuesday the telegrams showed that our troops had worked 
up to within two miles or less of Bapaume, and that we had 
taken the Butte de Warlencourt and the equally formidable 
obstacle of Warlencourt-Eaucourt. On vemepree | still 
more strawberrics were reported to have gone into the basket, 
and that Le Barque, Ligny, and Puisicux-au-Mont were ours, 
together with here a redoubt and there a couple of hundred 
yards of trench and dug-outs. On Thursday morning to these 
gains were added the occupation of Gommecourt onl Thilloy. 


To speak generally, we have advanced on a front of twelve 
miles long and for a depth of from two to three miles. The 
capture of these villages and strong places and of this large 
area of country would have been notable even if we had 
had to pay the price in precious blood, which hitherto we 
have always had to pay for gains so great. But, strange 
to say, our February victory has cost us little or nothing. 
Taking advantage of a fog the enemy abandoned place after 
place, trench after trench, without anything but a nominal 
struggle. They “ bestole,” as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
often says of the Danes, blowing up ammunition, and where 
they could not get their big guns away destroying 
them. Our patrols, as they advanced, found nothing 
in front of them except a few snipers, who, when taken 
prisoners, informed their captors that they had been ordered 
to move about their lines as much as possible and to fire off 
a3 much ammunition as they could in order to give the 
impression of well-held trenches. The tricks of the stage 
army were transferred to the actual theatre of war. One 
can picture the advance and the exhilaration which it must 
lave caused in our troops. Think of the soldier’s pride in 
finding his enemy in full retreat in front of him, and of being 
able at last to walk over the ground which for so many months 
he had watched and longed to make his own. At the samo 
time the occupation of the German works must have required 
steady nerves. There is always something uncanny in 
entering some place recently full of men who have silently 
end secretly vanished. Happily, our soldiers aro the very 
men to defy or disregard such “eerie” feclings. The 
effect of mined ground is local. Though the Germans 
left a few explosive ambuscades and tried such puerile devices 
as leaving helmets with bombs inside them or trip wires 
which set off small mines, little or no substantial damage 
was done in this way. When men must pass over a bridge 
or through a narrow gate, secret mines may be very effective, 
but they can accomplish little or nothing on a twelve-mile 
front. To mine such a distance effectively would cost the 
Germans far more in explosives than they could afford to 
use or than their arsenals could provide. 

As we write on Thursday the news of the capture of Bapaume 
has not been received, but it is hourly expected. That is 
good, but we must not fall into the error of thinking that 
there will be any special military significanco in the capture 
of that particular place. It is important, no doubt, but it is 
the general advance, not the occupation of any particular 
spot, upon which we must congratulate ourselves. It is the 
possession of the Bapaume ridge and of the stretch of high 
yround which extends from Arras to the north of Péronne, 
the greater part of which is now in our hands, that counts. 
‘The public here has most naturally been greatly pleased by 
Sir Douglas Haig’s success, but they are also very naturally 
esking why the Germans so suddenly gave up what they have 
so long clung to, and upon the defence of which they have 
expended so many thousands of lives and millions of money. 
One of the first explanations to occur to men’s minds is that 
the Germans are practising a ruse de guerre. We seo no 
reason, however, to believe in any far-fetched theory of this 
kind, though doubtless the German leaders would like to 
encourage the idea, lest their own people should be too greatly 


depressed by the evidence of fatal weakness displayed this 
week on the Ancre. We hold the explanation to be a very 





. : . i 
simple one. This great section of highly defended ground 


upon which the Germans have spent over two years of 4 
work has been abandoned by them for no ree sory 
that they could no longer hold it without risking a Sedan 
They moved because they must and not because they wanted 
to. Sir Douglas Haig, like the thoughtful an® persistent 
commander that he is, had long determined to seize the line of 
fortresses and works from Serre to Gommecourt, but also 
like a wise General, to seize them at the minimum of cos 
By the end of February his dispositions were such that the 
new ground had become untenable by the enemy. “Shelj 
me no more, for at a touch I yield,” represented the position 
as the Germans might have described it. They knew 
that we could call their hand whenever we chose, and so threw 
their cards on the table and abandoned the trick to us, 
Very probably the Germans are hugging the belief that by 
making us occupy this new ground with all the trenches 
facing the wrong way, they will put us at a disadvantage, 
One can imagine Hindenburg and Falkenhayn, who have, it 
is said, just arrived on the Western front, saying: “ Now we 
can make our great attack, or rather counter-attack, not 
against impregnable British works, but against a half-con- 
solidated line to which, owing to our clever field tactics, the 
British have had to commit themselves. By our evacuation 
we have concentrated our force and obliged them to diffuse 
theirs. We fight on an old and skilfully devised series of 
works, they on a roughly improvised line with no communi- 
cations yet arranged between them and their bases. We 
have got them at a disadvantage.” That there is something 
in this view we do not deny, but docs it not miss the secret 
of all success in warfare—namely, that in the last resort victory 
depends not upon geographical advantages but upon the 
moral of the fighting man? The moral of our combatants, 
whatever lugubrious and pessimistic experts may say, is far 
firmer than that of our enemies. Besides, Sir Douglas Haig 
and General Gough may quite well be trusted to take all the 
steps necessary to protect themselves and to prevent the 
enemy taking advantage of their “advance to the rear.” 
We may be certain that they are fully aware of their own 
weak points, and of how to make good in spite of them. 
Could anything be more ridiculous than to imagine that 
what is so clear to the club critics of Pall Mall is hidden from 
General Gough and Sir Douglas Haig ? 

As we record elsewhere, the news from Kut is as good as the 
news from the West. 





THE FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Slee great agricultural policy which Mr. Lloyd George 
described in outline in the House of Commons on 
Friday week means a very considerable revolution in 
our industrial scheme of life. After a long period of 
neglect agriculture—even in its worst days, be it re- 
membered, the greatest of British industries—is to be 
honoured, encouraged, and placed on a firm foundation. 
Of course this cannot be done without making a deep 
dent in the economic principles which had become traditional 
in this country. Let us admit that from the beginning. 
Those who, like ourselves, believe firmly that freedom of 
exchange is in itself the easiest road to wealth, and that every 
restriction upon freedom of exchange is an impediment in 
the way of reaching the highest attainable sum-total of 
riches, naturally consent with reluctance to any scheme 
that departs from Freo Trade principles. Though the war 
has in many respects changed the points of view of all men 
who are honest with themselves, and who have minds open 
to conviction, and who want to serve their country in the 
most useful way, it has not of course affected principles which 
are rooted in eternal truth. You cannot set up barriers to 
trade and demonstrate convincingly that men will have moré 
abundant things and cheaper things than they would have 
if there were no barriers. For our part, we are not inclined 
to consider as worthy of discussion the proposition of some 
fervent persons that if you take one from six it makes seven. 
Certainly in the days before the war we were not ready 
to check the steady importation of good and cheap foreiga 
food in order that one industry—even though our greatest 
industry—should be artificially supported at the expense of 
others ; and when people told us that our food would really 
become cheaper by taxing it we found it difficult to be patient. 
But even then we always made one vital reservation. We 
said that if our overseas food supplies were ever shows 
to be in danger of being cut off—if for some reason the Navy 
could no longer guarantee the more or less complete proteo 
tion of the trade routes—we should have to admit that a case 
for artificially safeguarding essential industries had bees 
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made out. We said that we should always be ready to yield 
to a “State of Siege” argument. In retrospect we see now 
that those who were hostile to Free Trade might have enor- 
mously strengthened their argument if they had pointed out 
that agriculture was only one of a long chain of essential 
industries, by consenting to the debilitation of which English- 
men were really weakening their power to make war and to 
defend themselves. Probably some enemies of Free Trade 
did use such arguments, but we can only say that that was 
not the impression produced upon us by the mass of anti- 
Free Trade rhetoric. We can remember to have heard a 
anything on that subject. If such arguments had been ad- 
dressed to us, and good proofs had been advanced—if, for 
instance, we had ever been told that by letting the aniline 
dyes industry be absorbed by Germany we were relaxing our 
hold on a large part of the materials for manufacturing 
explosives—we should at once have been all attention. 
“Now you're talking!” would have been our feeling. But 
most of the talking was of how to become rich by putting 
up the prices of things that we urgently needed. ‘The past, 
however, is the past; the dead may bury their dead; the 
supreme fact of the situation now is that the “State of Siege” 
argument is triumphant. We cannot possibly resist it. 
And having made up our minds as to its necessity we are 
anxious that its consequences should be grasped, seriously, 
fully, and courageously, in order that our new scheme of life 
may be placed surely on its foundations. We do not mean 
that because we are forced to change our economic policy in 
important respects, for the most convincing of all reasons, 
therefore we should make changes for the sake of making 
them. Economic laws which are as true in themselves as 
the law of gravity cannot be evaded by the pretence that 
they do not exist. It is very easy for feather-headed people 
to become seized by a frenzy and to be unable to stop them- 
selves when they are fairly launched upon the exhilarating 
enterprise of destroying their ancient order. We call the 
agricultural policy which Mr. Lloyd George introduced Page 
because it goes to the heart of the whole matter and yet 
shows no frenzy. It gives a perfectly sound, indeed an irre- 
sistible, reason for every change demanded. A new era for 
agriculture is sketched, but there is nothing visionary about 
it. The argument is sheer indisputable logic. The country 
must be made secure; it can be made secure only if it can 
support itself in an emergency much more nearly than now ; 


and that cannot be done unless agriculture produces a much | 


greater supply of food than before. 


This brings us to the naked facts about agriculture 
which every thinking Englishman ought to understand. 
Although agriculture has been said to 4 on the up-grade 
in recent years, and men have been telling themselves that 
the worst days were over, it was quite untrue that the worst days 
were over from the standpoint of national security. The 
primary food of the people is wheat, and during the past 
forty years more and more land has ceased to grow wheat. 
During that period nearly four million aeres, which were 
once ploughed, have been brought down to grass. It is 
quite true that in late years prices have risen, and that farmers 
have therefore done better than in the bad days. But that 
mprovement has not altered the fact that farmers have 
made their money more and more by becoming stock-raisers 
on grass, and dairy farmers. ‘The individual interest of the 
farmer was not identical with the interest of the nation. 
The national interest was that there should be a continually 
expanding area of arable land growing wheat and other 
ccreals and potatoes, While the farmer was “ doing better ” 
the total volume of that kind of food which is the source 
of industrial energy was continually becoming less. Why 
did the farmer let his plough stand idle? The answer is 
very simple. He knew in recent years that in an average 
season his corn crop would pay him, but he also knew that in 
& year below the average it would not pay him, and that if a 
succession of bad years with low prices came (as they did in 
the “eighties” and “nineties’’) he would be utterly ruined. 
As a cautious man he simply would not take the risk. He 
preferred to rely chiefly on grass farming—which involved 
no such risks, No reasonable person can blame him. The 
farmer !:as his safety, his comfort, and his family to consider 
like any other man. He has never forgotten the days when 
good English wheat was sold for about twenty shillings a 
quarter. How, then, can he be persuaded to grow wheat ? 
There is only. one way. He must be given confidence. He 
must be told that he is an important element in the fabric 
of national security, and that on no account will he be allowed 
to perish through mere bad luck. In fine, he must be promised 
stability for his industry. ‘his is most easily done by means 


of a minimum price for wheat. The State says to the farmer : 
“Go ahead. Whatever happens, we guarantee that you 
shall not receive less than aehenkiaet price for wheat 
offered for sale in good condition. The market may offer 
you more. But in any case you shall not receive less,” 

This is one part of the policy which Mr. Lloyd George has 
accepted. But there is a corollary to it. Arable farming 
requires very much more labour than grass farming. Where is 
the labour to come from? Nothing is more certain than that 
men who are looking out for cok occupation will not be 
tempted to the land after the war if the old conditions persist 
—not in all but in many parts of the country—of insufficient 
housing accommodation, poor wages, and dull village life. 
The new era of agriculture requires that the waning country- 
side shall be repeopled after the war. But Ict us be sure of this, 
that the men who return from the war will not be exactly the 
men who went forth to fight. Agricultural labourers will have 
seen the holdings of peasant proprietors in Flanders an:l 
France ; they will have mingled with the strong, tall, self- 
confident men from the Dominions, who will have told them 
of the high wages in Canada and Australia and New Zealand, 
and of the swift ascent of emigrants who began by receiving 
a few acres from the Government and ended by being rich 
and powerful men. They will not regard the old conditions of 
agriculture in England with tolerance. They will want some- 
thing better. If they are not offered something better, the 
great Armies when they are demobilized will secck employment 
anywhere but on the land. The Dominions will swallow up 
many men in any case. But hundreds of thousands of home- 
loving men will stay on British soil if the conditions can be 
made comparable with those of any of the skilled industries 
in the towns. The corollary of the minimum price, as Mr. 
Lloyd George said, is popes Ms the minimum wage. 

This is a very rough outline of the problem and its cure. 
But the whole subject is explained in detail and in non- 
technical language in a book which we reviewed recentiy 
called British Agriculture: the Nation's Opportunity (John 
| Murray, 3s. 6d. net). That book, which all can understand, 

contains, among other matter, the Minority Report of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee on the Settlement and 
Employment of Sailors and Soldiers on the Land; and 
it is that Report* which Mr. Lloyd George has in 
substance adopted. The authors of the Report—Mr. Edward 
Strutt, Mr. Leslie Scott, and Mr. G. H. Roberts—have 
Cescribed from beginning to end, yet in a comparatively 
| brief space, the character of the new agricultural life which 
| Mr. Lloyd George’s speech has inaugurated. The plan is 
the first coherent and organized attempt to reconstruct 
British agriculture. Not often has a more interesting event 
happened to any nation than this attempt, inspired with 
courage, good hope, and a resolution forged in the furnace of 
war, to redeem the fortunes of a faded rural life. We wish 
that every Englishman would master the scheme, and then, 
if he approves of it and believes in it, do all that lies with 
him to support it and smooth its path. We can imagine 
objections, but at all events the scheme has now been adopted, 
and its transparently honest and courageous purpose is to 
make our country a better, a stronger, and a happier land. 

We have written of Mr. Lloyd George’s policy as though 
it were not a war expedient, for that seems to us to be the 
essential character of it—that it is the beginning of a great 
reconstruction which, though it serves the purposes of war, 
will extend into the days of peace and become established in 
serene days. There are, of course, aspects of the scheme 
which are concerned entirely with the needs of the war. We 
have left these out of account for the moment, though they 
are immediately pressing problems. It will be more convenient 
to write of them on another occasion, for a Central Execu- 
tive to direct operations at high pressure is the chief thin 
required, and such an Executive seems to be in process 0 
formation. 





WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


NHE Prime Minister when he rose to address the 
House of Commons eight days ago had the greatest 
opportunity that has ever come to a statesman, ‘living 
or dead. He missed it, and he missed it, not because his 
eyes were blinded, not because he did not know what he 
ought to do, but because he was afraid. Just what he was 
efraid of we cannot say; but something held him back. 
We hear a great deal just now about the “ Hidden Hand”—a 
mysterious undiscovered power which nobody sees, but which 
when stretched out is omnipotent. Some “ Hidden Hand” 
held Mr. Lloyd George in a grip of iron. 
As we have observed elsewhere, the part of Mr. Lloyd 
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Gicorge’s speech which dealt with agriculture, with timber, 
with paper, and with luxuries generally was admirable, full 
ef good sense and good feeling, and of dctcrmination to 
speak as the Icader of the nation, not as a political or party 
bondman. It was only when ho came to the question of 
alcohol that his courage and his conscience failed him, and 
that he dared not ask the nation to make the sacrifice to 
which every word he had spoken led up. He failed to obey 
the voice within, which it is an open secret he would like 
to obey. What held him back? Was it the “ Hidden 
Mand” of Labour or of Capital, of the drinker who will 
not sacrifice a personal craving, or of the trader who will 
sot forgo his profits, or again of the luxury-loving repre- 
sentative of the Democracy who fecls that he cannot ask 
er compel the people to do what he will not do himself ? 
Whatever it was, Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was the greatest 
non sequitur that the world has ever witnessed. He showed 
us how perilous is our position, and how great the necd for 
thrift and continence in the use of foodstuffs and tonnage. 
He almost boasted of the fact that by suppressing the 
production of eight million barrels of beer in the year he 
was preventing the destruction of a month’s food, and so 
might be giving us another month in which to overcome 
eur foes. 

HI[e called for great sacrifices. He asked all classes to 
semember that they were Britons, that they were fighting 
an implacable enemy, and that they dared not refuse any 
sacrifice in the hour of crisis. And then came the lame and 
impotent conclusion that the brewers were not to give up 
destroying all the food which they are now destroying, and 
so do all it is possible to do in the way of making us safe, 
but were still to be allowed to manufacture ten million barrels 
ef becr @ year out of things so essential for the nourishment 
of the people as cereals and sugar. It was as if the captain 
ef a ship whose engines had ‘broken down, and who had 
only a scanty supply of water, were to tell tho passengers 
and crew that they were in danger of dying of thirst, and 
to make an impassioned appeal to them to abjure any waste 
of water as a crime, and then went on to say that the fresh- 
water baths to which all on board were devoted, because 
so much pleasanter than salt water, need not be abolished, 
but must be reduced by half. Sincerely did he hope, 
fervently did he pray, that the sacrifice he was asking from 
his crew and passengers would be adequate, and that the 
ship would be able to reach port without their having to 
make any greater sacrifice than the terrible one, for such it 
was, of fresh-water baths on alternate days. 

Defenders of the Primo Minister will tell us that we are 
unfair to him; that he is not omnipotent; that, like other 
statesmen before him, he had to do what he could, and not 
what he would; and that tho British pcople would not 
have borne more than he asked them to bear. To this we 
eppose our confident belief that he missed the greatest 
opportunity which has ever come to mortal orator, and that 
if he had taken it he would have carried all before him and 
made for himself an imperishable name. But we will not 
be content with generalities. Here in outline is what he 
might have said, but did not say. He might have made his 
specch exactly as he made it to the point where he reached 
the subject of liquor and set forth ee he was compelled 
to cut down the production of beer to ten million barrels a 
year and to reduco the releaso of spirits from bond. Here 
would have come the moment of trial. He should then have 
turned to the House, and with that glorious gift of words, 
that power of capturing the human heart and compelling 
human action, which is his, he should, with an emotion which 
would have been in no way feigned, have asked his fellow- 
countrymen whether they were really going to be content to 
enter into a ledger account with Fate when all they meant by 
England or Britain, all that goes with the love of the Mother 
Country and the Empire, all that on earth was most dear 
to them, was at stake. The slightest miscalculation might 
involve us in the worst of miseries not only for ourselves but 
for our children. For a cause so dearly prized as this, were 
they going to do less, and a great deal less, than they might 
do in the way of personal sacrifices ? 

“TI confess that I have drawn up a profit and loss account 
in regard to liquor and the war, and made an exact balance- 
sheet. As far as I can see, I have placed to the credit of 
the drinkers of intoxicants all that I could give them with 
safety. I have only cut off what absolute necessity 
demands. I was compelled to meet the situation in 
this way because I had colleagues who did not agree 
with me, because I was Brows with the dire animosity 
ef Labour and of the luxury-lovers of all classes acting 








in combination with a great and powerful Trade, J, 
all probability, if my calculations have not erred, and jg 
Fate is kind, we shall just win through without disaster 
But I ask you: Is that enough? At the eleventh ‘hour 
at this supreme moment, when the destiny of Britain jy 
trembling in the scales, are we to gamble with that which 
is most holy and most loved? I should be the most abject of 
men, I should be a coward, if I did not implore you tg 
pause and to remember that this is not the time for the 
nicely calculated less or more,’ or for doing just enough, 
Surely what we must do is to enable ourselves to feel ¢ 
we have done all that men can do, and that if we fail no 
one will ever bo able to reproach us with having left undong 
all that mortal men can do to give us the maximum of 
safety. Alone I eaxnot do more than I have done. Buys 
if you stand with me, who can gainsay me? If only you 
place yourselves behind me, arm me with your strength, 
stay me with your self-sacrifice, urge mo to do what, ag 
a mere trustee, I dare not do, you have victory withig 
your grasp. You will voluntarily have made the 
renunciation. You will have clad yourselves with the 
armour of proof, the armour that comes from high resolve, 
You will have the priceless consolation of fecling soma 
share in the sense of sacrifice which arms your soldiers in the 
trenches, which makes them ‘ go to their graves like beds,’” 


“We see no longer; we ourselves are there.” We see the 
Prime Minister turn first to the Labour Members at hig 
sde and ask them whether they will not disown before 
the House and the country the monstrous libel that the 
men they represent and who own them as their leaden 
care more for their beer than for their children’s bread; 
that if any Minister dared to decree that their drink shoul 
be taken away from them they would “down tools” or 
lend only a sulky or indolent hand to produce the munitions 
without which our soldiers must become the vanquished 
instead of the victors, or that they would handicap the 
ships which guard for us the waterways of the world or bri 
us our corn from overseas. ‘ Will not the mpemenbalanal 
Labour fling back an accusation so cruel and so untrue, and 
tell the nation that when Parliament asks them for a renuncis- 
tion of luxuries, if that renunciation affects all equally, and 
if it is asked for to ensure the welfare of the nation, they 
are not the men to shrink from the sacrifice?” Can we doubt 
for a moment that if such words had been addressed to them 
—not of course as we have put the appeal, but as Mr. Lloyd 
George would have known how to put it—it would have 
swept the Labour benches as with a whirlwind, and have 
ranked the members of that party behind him in eager 
determination to give us not mechanical, a calculated, 
a balanced, but a moral safety. If from them he had turned to 
the representatives of the Trade, and asked them whether it 
was possible that they could put the dividends of their com- 
panics before the honour, safety, and welfare of the nation, 
and if he had promised them, as he well might, that if 
Parliament pont not be induced to purchase their interests, 
at any rate those interests a be secured as the interests 
of the railway shareholders had been secured, who can doubt 
that they too would have lent him their support? And then 
he might have appealed to the House as a whole, to his 
colleagues, and to the Unionists and the Liberal Members 
from whom he, like any other Minister, in the last resort 
derives his power, and have asked them whether they would 
let it go down to history that the House of Commons as 4 
whole failed to take a great line and a noble line in such a crisis. 
Would they risk the possibility of our losing the war because we 
were starving rather than declare that not one grain of food- 
stufis should be destroyed or used for any other purpose 
than the nourishment of the people? He would have beca 
addressing a body the vast majority pf whom were users 
of intoxicants, but that would have made his — only the 
more poignant. He might have reminded the Commons that 
they were our rulers, our leaders, our sovereigns, and that there- 
fore they were the guardians of the honour of every man in the 
country. The fact that they were themselves users of intoxi- 
canta made it all the more essential to show that they were not 
going to consent to any risk in order to prevent a sacrifice for 
themselves. As individuals they might be willing to prefer 
the risk of starvation to the certainty of abstinence from & 
luxury which they had grown to think a necessity, but as 
custodians of the national security they dared not run thet 
risk. He might have asked them what answer they wo 
have to give should things go wrong, and a few months henoe 
the people of Britain were to call on the House of Commons 
for Bread. The Roman Emperor in his agony of mind cried! 
“Varus, give me back my legions.” What if our 
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should ery: “Rulers of Britain, give us back the food which 
you let the Brewers turn into Beer”? To an appeal on these 
fines there could have been but one answer. The House of 
(Commons would have stopped the destruction of food, and as 
a natural consequence there must have been Prohibition till 
ihe end of the war, for, as the Prime Minister himself pointed 
out, you could not, in effect, foe ma beer and leave people 
free to drink spirits. If food shortage compelled the pro- 
hibition of one form of intoxicants, equality must forbid 
the use of all. 

We shall be told that the Prime Minister’s reply to the 
Spectator would be that this is all a dream and a delusion, 
that we have painted a purely fancy picture of the House 
ef Commons, and that he wouldadd: “If I had made the 
appeal you have sketched they would havo been as stubborn 
eg mules, and would absolutely have refused to follow me 
on what they would have considered a mad adventure. A 
body of middle-aged and middle-class Englishmen like the 
House of Commons is far too much governed by prudence 
and common-sense, and far too little inclined for sensational 
courses, to be led as you suppose I might have led them.” 
If that were to be the Prime Minister’s answer, we can only 
eay that he does not know his countrymen. They are the 
best people in the world at following a lead if only that lead 
is given them in a true and sincere spirit, as Mr. Lloyd George 
could have given it, because, as we all know, he personally 
does not shrink from self-sacrifice, and is not afraid of labour 
troubles. 

The very fact that Ire was asking for a great sacrifice 
would have helped not hindered him, for in the last resort 
it is the obligation of duty which appeals to Englishmen of 
every class. They are stubborn enough till the call for 
duty comes, and then every other consideration gocs to the 
winds. Dr. Johnson, who knew his countrymen better perhaps 
than any man except Shakespeare, in his striking essay 
on “the bravery of the English common soldier” tells us that 
“those who have compared the military genius of the English 
with that of the French nation have remarked that the French 
officers will always lead, if the soldiers will follow; and 
that the English soldiers will always follow, if their officers 
will lead them. ... I know not any reason for supposing 
that the English officers are less willing than the French 
tolead; but it is, I think, universally allowed that the English 
coldiers are more willing to follow.” Whether Dr. Johnson 
was fair to our Allies in the eighteenth century we do not 
know, though we shrewdly guess he was not; but we are 
eare that what he said of the British soldier is true, and 
that it is equally true of the British people of all kinds and 
classes, When they are moved by a great cause they will 
always follow. 

And so the Prime Minister missed his opportunity. The 
nation is not following where we cannot but believe he would 
fain have them go only because he did not dare to lead. 





A THOUSAND MILLIONS. 


HE success of the War Loan has surpassed all expecta- 
tions. It is a tremendous and unprecedented triumph. 
A week ago Mr. Bonar Law estimated that he would me © y 
obtain some £700,000,000 of new money. In the extremely 
lucid speech in which he announced on Monday the final 
figures he was able to tell the House of Commons that the 
total eum yielded was just over £1,000,000,000. Dealing with 
the War Loan last week we explained that for practical pur- 
poses the conversion of Treasury bills may, as Mr. Bonar Law 
rightly claims, be treated as new money. It is unnecessary 
to go over that ground again, for as we anticipated the sum 
yielded by this conversion is a small proportion of the total of 
hew money subscribed. The amount of Treasury bills con- 
verted was just under £131,000,000 ; the rest of the huge total 
of £1,000,000,000 was provided to the extent of £820,000,000 
by applications of the general public through the Bank of 
England, £31,000,000 through the Post Office, and £19,000,000 
War Savings certificates. Nobody seems to have anticipated 
euch a splendid result as this, and the greatest credit is due 
to Mr. Bonar Law personally for having had the courage to 
insist On appealing to the patriotism of the country to subscribe 
toa 5 per cent. Loan in preference to taking the advice of the 
banking community and appealing to our commercial instincts 
with the offer of a 6 per cent. Loan. 

Not only has the et been successful in the magnitude of 
the sum raised, but it has been even more successful in the 
wide distribution of the subscriptions. In earlier generations 
British Government Loans were taken up by a comparative 
bendful of the community, with the result that the National 
Debt, even down to the beginning of the present war, was held 





by very few people, and might, in Socialisticjargon, have been 
plausibly described as a burden on the nation for the benefit 
of the plutocrats. Some of the “ plutocrats,” it may be added 
in passing, were very modest specimens of their class. But let 
that pe The important point to note is that the new Loan 
has democratized the National Debt. The total number of 
direct subscriptions to the Loan is 5,289,000. That figure is 
absolutely unprecedented in this or in any other country. It 
is true that the number of subscribers to the fourth German 
Loan was very nearly the same, namely 5,280,000 ; but in the 
German Loan every subscriber of 1s. and upwards was included, 
whereas in the British Loan the minimum subscription wae 
15s. 6d. Arrangements were indeed made for enabling people 
to take up the 15s. 6d. War Savings certificates by sub- 
scribing ls. at a time, and it is estimated that if all the masses 
of people who have taken advantage of this ls. form of sub- 
scription had been included the total number of subscribers 
would have been not less than eight millions. This is the true 
figure to compare with the German figure of 5,280,000, and it 
is important to add first that the German population is 
50 per cent. larger than ours, and secondly that the number 
of subscribers to the fifth German Loan declined to 3,810,000. 
We may safely say that practically every household in the 
United Kingdom, or at any rate every household in Great 
Britain, has become an investor in the National Debt. That 
is an enormous constitutional as well as a financial change, 
full of importance for the future. 

From the point of view of finance this new development is 
likely to have most valuable results in the near future. In 
France it is well known that a very large part of the working 
capital of the nation is provided by the savings of the peasants. 
If we can induce, as the new Loan is beginning to do, the large 
body of weekly-wage earners in this country to make a practice 
of putting by money regularly, they will themselves become te 
an appreciable extent the providers of the very capital which 
secures employment for them. This is a consideration of the 
utmost importance in view of the problem which some people 
are already discussing as to the means by which we are te 
obtain capital for the expansion of our industries when the 
war is ended. It is plausibly argued that so much of our 
national capital has been blown away from the cannon’s 
mouth or buried in trenches in Flanders or sunk to the bottom 
of the sea that after the war we shall have little capital available 
for the enormous industrial expansion which many people 
confidently await. If by that time the wage-earning classes 
have acquired the habit of making regular savings, a very great 
deal of capital will be forthcoming out of the high wages which 
all intelligent employers hope will continue after the war. 

That is one element of consolation for the somewhat pessi- 
mistic people who are afraid that we shall have no capital te 
work with. Another consolation exists in the fact that the 
war has to a cerrtain extent taught the well-to-do classes the 
art of economy, and many well-to-do people who have invested 
their savings in War Loan will find after the war that they de 
not want to spend the whole of the dividends they will be 
receiving. Consequently those dividends, paid out of the 
money of the taxpayer, will be to a considerable extent 
available for use as capital. 

As so much has been accomplished, it is worth while con- 
sidering whether still more cannot yet be done. On the whole 
the various devices introduced by the Treasury for raising 
money have fully justified themselves. But it is possible that 
in one or two directions still further improvement might be 
effected. In particular there is very much to be said for 
placing war bonds to bearer, say for £5, on sale at post offices 
without any formality whatsoever, so that any person may 
go into a post office and buy a war bond in exactly the same 
way as he would buy a postal order. The objection that such 
bonds might be lost is of no serious weight. It is the business 
of the purchaser to take account of his purchases whether he 
buys a watch or a war bond. 

Another suggestion arises from the consideration that some 
business men are excusably anxious not to commit themselves 
too deeply to a permanent War Loan because of the possibility 
that they may want their capital for their own business at a 
short date. ‘Bo some extent Treasury bills meet this need 
in the case of the wealthier type of business man. What is 
wanted to meet the case of the smaller business man is a new 
type of bill or bond or certificate of comparatively low 
denomination—say £50—which should entitle the purchaser 
to repayment of his capital if he wants it at the end of six 
months, but shall give him the right to a special bonus if he 
keeps the certificate for five years. Such “ Treasury certifi- 
cates” might advantageously be sold at a discount like 
Treasury bills, so that the purchaser would get his interest im 
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advance. An arrangement of this character has already been 
made by the French Government, which is now issuing bor 
on terms which yield the holder 5:12 per cent. if he claims 
repayment at the end of a year, and 5°58 per cent. if he waits 
till the end of five years. In effect the same principle has 
already been adopted by our own Government in dealing with 
War Savings certificates. The purchaser of these certificates 
gets a better bargain if he waits till the end of five years to 
claim his money back. But these certificates are too small in 
amount to mect the particular need of business men who 
wish to rely on the possibility of calling up their capital in 
case they should require it for business purposes, and Mr. Bonar 
Law has declined to permit them to be purchased to an 
indefinite amount because they are free of Income Tax. This 
difficulty could be met if the rate of discount on the proposed 
Treasury certificates were fixed at a figure which roughly 
allowed for Income Tax. 

These questions of detail are worth considering with a 
view to a further popularization of the National Debt, but 
the main fact upon which stress should be laid is the proof 
which the success of the Loan has given of the tremendous 
commercial vitality of our country. It is a complete answer 
both to those pessimists who before the war were constantly 

reaching that the nation was going downhill, and to the 
ater type of pessimist who since the war began has been 
pulling a long face and telling the nation that we should 
never be able to bear the cost involved. We have borne 
the cost of the war day by day and week by week, and the 
fact that we have done so proves that our financial system 
before the war was based on thoroughly sound commercial 
lines, and that though prosperity had possibly tended to 
make us lazy, it certainly had not destroyed the inherent 
capacity of our race. 

The urgent financial problem now before us is to raise 
the revenue with which to pay the intcrest on the enormous 
Debt we are compelled to accumulate, and to provide a 
Sinking Fund for paying it off in reasonable time. Looking at 
this problem, which of necessity steadily grows more serious, 
we cannot refrain from again expressing regret that both 
the late Government and the present Government have been 
so reluctant to impose adequate taxation upon the country. 
For over two years we have urged in these columns that imports 
should be heavily taxed in order to diminish the financial 
difficulty of paying for imports, in order to cut down demands 
made upon our shipping, and in order to raise revenue from 
those people who still continued to buy the taxed goods. 
If this had been done, and if the taxes on imports 
had been steadily raised from time to time, the nation would 
have adapted itself gradually to the new conditions, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have raked in an enormous 
revenue. Unfortunately, in this, as in so many other matters, 
the Government refused to act in time, and the commodities 
which might have yielded revenue to the Exchequer must now 
be prohibited altogether, thus creating a very grave gap in 
the financial resources of the State. 








SIR THOMAS ACLAND’S EXAMPLE. 

AST weck we referred briefly to Sir Thomas Acland’s princely 

gift to the nation of a five hundred years’ lease of about 

seven or eight thousand acres of the most beautiful part of Exmoor. 

The manner of the gift is so novel, yet so satisfactory and practical— 

and it solves so many familiar difficulties—that we want to say 

something more on the subject. In our opinion, this gift is one 

of the most important events that have ever happened in tho 

history of the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or 

Natural Beauty, which receives the gift on behalf of the nation. It 

suggests possibilities for the future which were indeed dreamed of 

before the war, but which may now be based on a perfectly concrete 
example. 

Sir Thomas Acland had for some time been anxious to safeguard 
that lovely region of Exmoor which is his private property from 
disfigurement in the future through any kind of ugly development 
schemos. He did not want to deprive his successors of the 
property, but, with a view to the public rights of enjoyment in the 
scenery and amenities of the place, he wanted to leave nothing to 
chance. A man may be sure ef his son's character, and even of his 
grandson’s, and may know that the amenities of a property are 
perfectly safe in their hands; but no man can say what his great- 
xrandson or his great-great-grandson may be like. Sir Thomas 
Acland therefore consulted with the National Trust and the result 
of the negotiations was announced last week. The National Trust 
does not become the owner of the land, but the holder, as we said 
above, of a five hundred years’ lease. Thus Sir Thomas Acland 











and his successors will still receive the rents of the property and 
will enjoy the ordinary rights of owners, excopt that they will hays 
no powers to develop the estate as a building sito. The Nationa 
Trust will in fact have powers sufficient to preserve the property 
in its present natural condition. Exmoor is of course one of 
the few parts of England which have been allowed to remain jn 
what is as nearly as possible a virgin state. This interesting method 
of securing the natural beauties of this part of Exmoor for the 
next five hundred years has been effected with the full co-operation 
of Mr. Arthur Acland (Sir Thomas Acland’s brother) and Mr, 
Francis Acland (his nephew). 


This is the first time that the National Trust has accepted any. 
thing less than ownership of a place of historic interest or natural 
beauty, but the precedent is quite invaluable. Many persons, 
sensible of the public right to share in the enjoyment of relics of 
our common history or of famous beauty-spots, may naturally 
shrink from giving away things that have belonged to their family 
for generations. They may not be able to afford to give them— 
and it would be outrageous if a kind of blackmailing public opinion 
required an owner to surrender everything that was beautiful— 
or they may not think it right to break a family tradition and 
deprive their heirs of their proper inheritance. Such causes of 
hesitation are removed by the admirable device hit upon by Sir 
Thomas Acland and his immediate heirs in consultation with 
the National Trust. The Acland ownership is preserved, but at 
the samo time the public interest is secured as far ahead as it is 
worth while to make any human plans. All this conjures up similar 
possibilities in our mind; but let us pauso for a moment to delimit 
the frontiers of the now possession of the National Trust. The 
larger portion of the property includes a great part of the valleys 
of Horner and Sweetworthy, which lie under Dunkery Beacon, 
the highest point of Exmoor, as well as the farm of Cloutsham. 
Cloutsham is the well-known meet of the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds. The two smaller portions comprise the wilder parts 
of North Ilill, which runs down to Hurtstone Point in the Bristo} 
Channel, and a stretch of wild moorland on Winsford Hill, north- 
west of Dulverton, between the rivers Exe and Barle. Over the 
Barle is the very ancient causeoway known as Tarr Steps. The whole 
area is one of very varied beauty, hill and valley, woodland and 
bare moor, and it is by far the largest tract of country that has 
come into the possession of the Trust. 


We can scarcely exaggorate the fruitful character of the schemes 
that might be founded on this example. The idea of making land 
essentially national without parting with it is applicable in various 
directions. There is a legal phrase about impressing upon realty 
the peculiarities of personalty or upon personalty the peculiarities 
of realty. That is analogous to what Sir Thomas Acland has done. 
He has impressed upon private property the charactcristics of 
public land. In 1912 we discussed the idea—a favourite dream of 

urs—that some characteristic English village, perfect of its kind 
but likely to lose its quality in the hugger-mugger expansions of 
modern enterprise, might be acquired by the National Trust to be 
kept forever asa specimen, ina changing world, of what used to ba. 
We can now revise our dreams in the light of Sir Thomas Acland’s 
oxamplo. Why should not a village bo handed over to the Trust 
on a lease of a few hundred years? Tho rents would still accrue 
to the private owner. The only substantial difference would be 
that the villago was henceforth secured against foolish, ugly, and 
conscienceless exploitation. Of course, no village that served the 
life of the district—and what village does not ?—must bo denied 
a natural growth. it must not be stunted because it has become 
an exhibit in the nation’s museum. A certificate of beauty must 
not also be a condemnation to a living death. That would indeed 
be the “ fatal gift of beauty.” But the village would be managed 
by the Trust in such a way that new houses would not be out ol 
keeping with the old. New houses would not be allowed to take 
the place of charming or venerable buildings, nor to crowd in upon 
them and obscure them and jostle them, but would be put in suitable 
spots in accordance with a decent scheme of village-planning. 
There are very many owners of village property in Britain to-day 
who keep the villages as they keep their own houses and gardens. 
They cannot think of their village as distinguishable in respect of 
ite amenities from the cottages in which their own labourers live, 
or from their home farm or their park. But who can say what will 
bappen a hundred years hence? The “ great house’? may pass 
into the hands of some other family, but the future of the village 
can, at all events, be secured against the vandal. Even if a proud 
and careful owner handed over the care of a villago in his lifetime 
to the Trust, he might well be doing better for it than he could 
possibly do himself. The standard of taste maintained by such 
an exemplary body is superior in most cases to that of the unfettered 
private mind, however enthusiastic. We know of villages which, 
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if we may put it so, are too perfect. Tho “ model” village which 
sometimes emerges out of the scrupulous thought and generosity 
of a landowner bears too obviously the marks of its origin. It is 
too regular, too dandified, too tame. It looks as though it ought 
to be kept under a glass case. It has no honest and rugged marks 
of independent growth. Its meretricious aspect gots on ono’s 
nerves, and one would almost elcome the appalling sign-manual 
of a jerry-builder to shock the place out of its smugness. One 
fecls then as perhaps Disraeli’s Mr. Mountchesnoy felt when he 
said: “I rather like bad wino; one gets so bored with good wine.” 

The chief impediment to the hope that the Trust may acquire 
villages is, no doubt, that unless the villages be endowed the Trust 
will scarcely be able to maintain them. What it could not maintain 
it could not accept. It is easy to believe that some owners would 
gladly sell their villages if the Trust had the means both to buy 
and maintain them. The ownership of village property is fre- 
quently much more of a financial burden than a source of revenue. 


Cottages let at uneconomic rents scarcely bring in enough to pay ° 


for both rates and repairs. An owner in such a case, even though 
his village were tended like a ewe-lamb, would very likely be willing 
to sell if the Trust could pay him such a sum as would equal the net 
income he had generally received. He would have the income 
without the worry ; and moreover he would know that the character 
of his treasured village would be in perfectly safe keeping. We 
do not at all despair of some generous donor giving the money to 
the Trust for the acquisition of a perfect English village. Why 
should it not happen soon ? Men freely give pictures and collections 
of china and plate and furniture to the nation. Why not the 
grouped architectural works of man? Why, too, should not 
open pieces of country bo given as often as pictures and bronzes and 
statues ? But here we want to dwell in particular upon the possi- 
bility which Sir Thomas Acland’s example directly suggests. Tho 
lease of a village for, say, five hundred years might be made over 
to the Trust by the owner in co-operation with his immediate heir 
or heirs. Owners of some of the perfect villages who find the 
responsibility of management an incubus might hand the control 
over to the Trust without forfeiting the substance of their ownership, 
The revenues from tho village, less the amount spent on upkeep 
under sound management, would still be theirs; and so would the 
pride of proprietorship, possibly in an intensified form. They may 
care to remember that very difficult times are ahead of them. 
Timber has now to be cut down all over the country. Woods and 
avenues must disappear bodily if needed. After the war the 
development of British agriculture, which tho nation is evidently 
and rightly resolved to have, will involve the building of many 
thousands of new cottages, and all this business will require much 
labour, thought, and responsibility on the part of owners. If an 
owner of any unspoiled village therefore contemplates making 
over a long lease of his property to the Trust in the manner of Sir 
Thomas Acland, now is his opportunity. There will never be a 
better one for himself or for the country. The continuance of the 
war need not be a cause of delay. It is, on the contrary, a reason 
for not delaying. 

There is no more perfect thing than an unspoiled English village. 
We sincerely hope that one at least will be put in the safe guardian- 
ship ofthe Trust. It will be the first of a national gallery of pictures 
in brick, stone, and timber. But our hopes do not stop there. 
We should like to see a really characteristic, if not a perfect, village 
safeguarded for ever in every English shire—villages built with the 
limestone of the West and South-West, with the red bricks of Berk- 
shire, with the balf-timber of Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Cheshire, 
with the thatch and whitewash of Sussex, with the grey stones of 
the South Midlands, and so on. No country in the world has ever 
had such villages as ours—so full of character, so distinct, so redolent 
of the personal and material resources of the districts in which they 
rosé. It is not less than a national duty to pass on unharmed 
some specimens of those that remain. 





THE ANCHOR OF DOUBT. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

“VF only we could feel sure of anything!” That is what most 
of us say to ourselves at least once a day. There is nothing 
certain—new every morning to every man is this stale and hack- 
neyed truism. We are not sure that we are “ acting for tho best,” 
that our health will continue, that our money is safe, that our 
friends will always forgive us, our children always love us, and that 
we shall go to Heaven—or anywhere elsee—when we dic. These 
things are among the conditions of life which few people can quite 
contentedly accept. No argumentation will ever avail to make 
them altogether acceptable. On the other hand, no intelligent 
person can think for two minutes on the subject without sccing 
that certainty on these points might have, as it had in the past, 








certain disadvantages. A few people do approach to certainty about 
their own wisdom of action—and up to a point they are admirable 
as well as enviable. As a rule they do nothing very silly, but they 
do nothing disinterested either. Selfishness is a wonderful certifier. 
It is upon their own interest that most of these well-assured persons 
fix their eyes, and it is that interest which confuses itself in their 
minds with wisdom. It is a far bettcr state of mind for the good of 
society than that of the vacillator, but beyond a point these people 
never excel morally. They are the moral dullards of the world who 
make no great failures or successes. The uncertainty of health is a 
thing which gets temporarily on to the mind of all men or women 
who have much dependent upon them. In the individual the fact 
may often cause nervous breakdown. But upon the whole we 
suppose it is this uncertainty, this goading fear, which makes the 
middle-aged man and woman the guardians of the generation 
coming on, and the generation passing away take sufficient care of 
themselves to see their work accomplished. To turn to the question 
of fortune, money anxiety makes for wealth there can bo no doubt 
The man who determines to be, humanly speaking, certain where 
money is concerned must keep it in a stocking, or train himself te 
have no wants. Both actions are, we suppose, equally bad for 
society. 


Thoy are tiresome people who are for ever doubting their frienda, 
On the other hand, those who refuse absolutely, as some obstinate 
people do, to realize that friends can be lost are condemned as a rule 
to approach the end of life alone. They have spared themselves @ 
good many. small sacrifices, worries, and considerations. They have 
held tightly—the best of them—to a somewhat ridiculous ideal, and 
are left clinging to it in solitude. ‘ A friend always understands,” 
they have said to themselves when it occurred to them that they 
might give offence. Or again they may have put a false value on 
an infinitesimal matter of principle. ‘‘ A fair field and no favour,” 
they have replied to the man who solicited their help on the ground 
of friendship. Probably they could have done him a good turn 
without the slightest hurt to any one else. But no; because he was 
their friend they thought he ought to understand their scruples, ard 
found to their dismay that while they believed in his friendship he 
doubted theirs and began to reckon himself among their acquaintanos. 
Very much the same thing is true between parents and children, and 
it is true on both sides. Have we not all seen men and women whe 
were amazed and horrified to find that they had in a great measure 
lost the affection of their sons and daughters? They were not the 
peoplo who hesitated how to bridge the ugly gulf which always exists 
between the generations. They never believed it did exist, or thas 
children could doubt the devotion of their parents, or tire of their 
society, or outgrow their ideas. They were perfectly ccrtain thas 
the natural tie would hold, and when it snapped they were in despair. 
Affection is far greater from the old to the young than from the 
young to the old, but there are strains which even parental affection 
cannot stand—though children find it hard to believe. Even where 
the sexes are concerned it does not do to rest assured that the 
natural sympathy implanted between them by Nature is eternsd 
and not subject to modification. The relations between men and 
women before the war were strained—because it had all through the 
Victorian period been regarded as natural, and therefore certain, 
eternal, and unalterable. 


But of all the painful doubts which embitter life none is so painful 
as the doubt which concerns death. Do we live egain? Until 
lately no one looked for an answer but through faith. All religions 
which are not mere systems of morality teach that we do; but they 
teach it as an article of faith, not as a matter of fact. Recontly the 
world has accepted the suggestion for what it is worth that a future 
life may be some day proved. If this ever happens, and a life after 
death be outside the region of hope as much as to-morrow is outside 
it, and within the region of certainty as much es next spring is within 
it, the world will be a very different place. In a sense there can be 
no denying that it will be a much happier one. But it is con- 
ceivable that the end of moral and mental progress might prove te 
have been reached. Let us say for argument’s sake that the next 
world of which Raymond Lodge is supposed to have spoken were 
proved to exist—i.e., that we are all on our way to an existence 
not unlike this one, but much pleasanter, in which the joy of living 
is greater, the fear of death is gone, and “* severed friendships ” are 
“knit up.” It strikes us all as almost too good to be true. But if 
it were proved true, might not the knowledge of it tend to silence con- 
science? Would it be such a very wrong thing to commit murder 
end send a man tosuchalife asthat ? It might seem a naturaland 
almost an inevitable thing to commit suicide in serious trouble. The 
arguments about the desirability of euthanasia would cerse. No 
great effort would be made to cure disease, because mortal discase 
would never be sllowed to make any progress. No great social 
reforms would be proceeded with—they would not be regarded as 
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worth while. The arts would make little advance. “Art is long 
and life is long—plenty of time for them,” we should say. Suff 
and its effects, good and bad, would be immensely diminished, 
beroism would play a small part in life, and compassion a less one 
than it does at present. Spiritual things would be real to un- 
spiritual people. That in itself would constitute an infinite change 
of values. The world would no longer find salvation in faith. Trust 
in God would not be inextricably connected with more abundant 
life. The worldly, the sceptical, the cynical would face death 
with the cheerfulness of the saint, Death would be simply a 
curative operation without risk to life, if this is not too Irish a way 
of putting the matter. We should have to readjust our religious 
ideas. At present cheerful acceptance of the darkness of death is 
the acme of religious virtue. ‘Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.” Perhaps these words do represent the most 
heroic attitude of the human soul; certainly they do represent the 
last word of a good man’s “ duty towards God.” In the present 
generation it must, however, be admitted that this faith is becoming 
rarer. More and more men feel that unless they can grasp the idea 
of a future life more definitcly than they now do, they canrot 
in the old sense of the word trust in God. No csoner do they 
recognize this mental position than another more fundamental 
doubt seizes upon them. We mean the doubt of God’s benevo- 
lence. Certainty of a better life would sect this last aside for ever. 
A few logicians would continue to declare that no happiness in the 
next world could make up for injustice in this, but they would be 
few. The heart of man is shut to these theoretic extremists. For 
his own part, the present writer reverently admits that it is within 
the power of God so to increase faith without knowledge that 
Western mankind may once more walk with sufficient calmness 
through the dark places of life to the darker place of death without 
any increase of certainty whatever. If precedent is to control our 
speculations, that is what will happen. But precedent is never a 
eomplete argument. It is quite thinkable that it may please a 
Creator, Who has through all these ages brought the human race to 
its present degree of sensitiveness to mental suffering, suddenly 
to relieve it from apprehension. Most men at present regard the 
hope as futile, and that they should deprecate investigation is there- 
fore natural. What is less comprehensible is that a few should 
regard it as scientific enough and likely enough to succeed, but in 
itself essentially wrong and irreligious. But can such an endeavour 
be irreligious ? Not, we think, if there is any truth in Christianity. 
Christianity insists that men ought to believe this great thing which 
a few people are now trying to prove, and ils Founder obviously was 
willing to risk the dangers of a too assured assumption. To admit 
that it is our duty to preach the good news to every creature and hesitate 
to try to prove it true is, beyond anything, weak. On the other hand, 
it may be said: Did not Christ deprecate the search for 
signs? This isso; but the signs sought by the crowd in our Lord’s 
day were not of the nature of scientific proofs. They wanted to see 
miracles—by which they thought the Teacher they listened to 
should prove Himself Divine. Magical powers are no true creden- 
tials for a teacher, He seems to have implied by His condemnation 
of their wonder-loving attitude. The desire to confirm an inspired 
hope by scientific proof is not the same thing as to lend importance 
to a doctrine by startling breaches of the natural law. No allusions 
are made in the Gospels to psychical research, any more than any 
allusions are made to electric or wireless telegraphy. It would be 
as easy to prove the one wrong as the other from Holy Writ. Man 
must long to know for sure whether the human race are gods or 
ephemerides—for that is what it comes to—and he will take every 
means in his power to make certain. Meanwhile he must face the 
fact that he will very likely never succeed, and reasons why he is 
kept in the dark will suggest themselves to the minds of all commonly 
intelligent and normally reverent persons. 

A Barance Horper. 


(“A Balance Holder” holds the balance very fairly between 
those who desire to look into the abyss before the aypointed hour 
and those who shrink with an instinctive horror from any such 
attempt, and he shows clearly that though complete success in in- 
vestigation might prove injurious, it cannot possibly be impious. 
Agnosticism has dangers equal to those of a Gnosticism which 
may be tempted to draw the veil too thoroughly. Our own view is 
that a search for light, if conducted not in the spirit of superstition 
but of that true lcarning, that true science, which is always religious, 
is a duty, not a crime. Handling high explosives is not every man’s 
job, but that does not make it anathema. If there is nothing in 
Psychical Research, it will soon abolish itself. If there is something, 
whether normal or supernormal, the world will benefit. As to 
what it will prove we keep an entirely open mind. We have not 
nearly enough !ight at present to see whether we are in a closed 
cellar, or one with a window overlooking the undiscovered country 





though a window now blocked with débris. Possibly we shall 
never Car the débris away from the window, even if there is a 
window, but at any rate wS can try. 
But it is not worth while to try merely in order to increase know. 
ledge. If survival after death and the continuity of existence could 
be proved, the effect on human conduct might, nay, must, be very 
great. “A Balance Holder” fears it might demoralize us by tog 
great a security. We believe it would give the maximum of in. 
centive to good life. If men had an as#irance that after death 
they would not be either extinguished or re-born, but would 
remain themselves—ithat is, what they had traincd themselyes 
to be or allowed themselves to become—how great would be 
the driving force directed towards edification, to the building of 
themselves up instead of degrading themselves! Crabbe, though he 
was no spiritualist, realized this. In his poem on cld age he 
shows the folly and futility of moral and intellectual effort if 
this world is the end and if the after world has no connexion with 
it. Then nothing is worth while. If however John Smith is 
to go on as John Smith, then everything is worth while Life 
here is a preparation for life hereafter, and we have every incentive 
to good living. We can go on striving towards perfection till our 
last day. Our struggles cannot be unavailing. We are making 
sound souls for use beyond the grave :— 
“For all that’s gained of all that’s good 
When time shall his weak frame destroy 
(Their uso then rightly understood), 
Shall man, in happier state, enjoy. 
Oh! argument for truth divine, 
For etudy’s cares, for virtue’s strife; 
To know enjoyment will be thine, 
In that renew’d, that endless life!’ 
Who can doubt that, if man obtained a warrant for this belief, 
with his new knowledge must come a regenerative moral force? 
We admit that all hangs upon the “if.” But why deny investiga- 
tion, provided it is conducted in good faith and with sincerity? 
Superstitious investigation is a criminal folly. Investigation in 
the right spirit can do no harm even if it prove fruitless.—Ep, 


Speciator.} 


FOOD SHORTAGE AND PROHIBITION. 


The situation created by the Shortage of Food and the continued 
destruction of cereals in the manufacture of intoxicants is t0 
serious that we have determined to ask our readers to subscribe, 
on as generous a scale as possible, to a mavement to awaken the 
British people to the dangers they are running by neglecting to 
insist that Bread must come before Beer. After careful considerc- 
tion we have come to the conclusion that the best way in which we 
can accomplish this end is by supporting “ The Strength of Britain 
Movement ”—an organization conducted by capable business men. 
Their object is the “‘ Spectator’s” object—to obtain Prohibition 
during the War. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to 

THE “ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

The letters “ D. G.” should be clearly written on the envelope. 
Cheques should be made payable to the “ Spectator” and crossed 
“ Barclay & Co., Goslings’ Branch, Spectator ‘ D. G.’ Account,” 
or can be paid direct into the Spectator “ D. G.’”’ account as above. 
The receipt of subscriptions will be acknowledged in our columns. 











The following subscriptions have been received by us for the 
above Fund :— 

Broughtforward, £1,882 18s. 64.; “ Appreciative Reader,” @s.; Rev. R. F, 
Bevan, £1 1s.; Capt. L. T.Giles, R-A.M.C., £1 1s; K., £2 28.; L. D. Priestman and 
Howard Priestman, £5; J. Souter, £1; Mrs. G. D. Thane, 10s. 6d.; Miss C. Mz 
Whidborne, £1 1s.; A. M., 5s.; Rev. W. I. Blomfield, B.A., B.D., £1 18.; B. 8, 
£10; A. D. Carlisle, 6s. ; Miss E. Chapman, 2s8.; the Misses Copeman, £2 2s.; Miss 
M. EB. £118.; E. A. G. C., “* Thank-offering,” 10s. ; Mre. Helen Eccles, £1 1s.; 
E. D., £2 28.3 Miss Sybil Henty, £3; M. V. O. A., Belfast, £1; Mrs. Peake, 10s. ; 
R. 0. K., £1 18.3 E. A. Redman, 10s.; Miss L. M. Sinclair, £2; ‘Miss A. BM. Sinclair, 
10s. ; Ethel M. Taylor, 6s.; Muriel Taylor, 2s. 6d.; Sir John 


£2; Robert Taylor, , 
and Lady Thornycroft, gh; Miss Kate Ward, 2s. 6d.; Sydney E. Watson, £3 3s.; 
Rev. H. 0. R. Cunnynghame, £3 8s.; Philip Thomas Godsal, £1 1s.; R. N. B., 


10s. 6d.; Mrs. and Miss Barkway, £1; E.M.Camcron, 5s.; Mr. and Mrs, J. Dickson, 
£10; E. M. Hemmings, 2s. 6d.; H. L. and E. M. K., 103.; Wm. Langmaid, 10s.; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Madge, 58.; E. A. White, 6s.; W. 8. H., £5; A. D. F., £2 28.3 
A Friend, 10s.; Mrs. W. F. d. Anderson, £3 8s.; Anonymous Invalid, 10s.; A. 5. 
Se.; Mrs. M. H. Browne, 2s. 6d.; E. M. Cameron, 108.; Holroyd Chaplin, B.A., 
£2; E. E. M, £1; The Misses Gowan, £2 12s. 6d.; Major Gundry, £1 1s.; T. C. 
Horsfall, £2 2s.; Fred. 8. Lakeman, £2; Mrs. J. Lang, £2; Miss ©. Leith, 10:.; 
B. A. Praeger, £1; W. 8. Syme, M-D., £1 Is.; A. G. Strickland, £1; Rev. V. E. 
Skrine, £1 1e.; Mrs. L. G. Thompson (2nd contribution), £10. Total, £1,546 2s. 
Will Subscribers kindly give their full titles and say whether 
Mrs. or Miss, when sending cheques to the above Fund, so that 


their names may appear correctly in our liet? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Owing to the shortage of paper, we must practise an economy of 
space in our Correspondence columns. We therefore ask writers 
of letters to the “ Spectator ” to make them as concise as possible. 
A third of a column should be the slandard length, even for 
important subjects, and we shall specially welcome communica- 

















tions which are even shorter, holding, as we do, that letiers the 
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size of our leading paragraphs are often more read and so more 
effective than those which fill treble the space. 





THE “CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE.” 

{To rms Epiron or res “ Spectator.) 
Sir,—During the last few weeks elaborate advertisements of the 
Cambridge Magazine have been prominent in many journals and 
reviews. These advertisements lay stress on the advantages of 
reading the extracts from the Foreign Press (edited by Mrs. C. R. 
Buxton), which are a special feature of the paper, and suggest that 
those who do not thus acquaint themselves with foreign opinion 
cannot hope to see the war in true perspective. Testimonials to 
this effect are quoted from several eminent writers. 

On examining this paper one is struck by the fact that the view 
of the war put before us is remarkably free from any exhilarating 
belief in the victory of the Allied arms or predominating righteous- 
ness of their cause; also by the frequency of quotations from 
obscure and extremist papers, especially those which dwell on the 
possibility or desirability of immediate peace, the unlikelihood of 
an Allied victory in the field, the greed and hypocrisy of Great 
Britain, the brutality of Russia, and other themes beloved of the 
“jntellectual ” type of Pacificist. These extracts are supposed to 
“ supplement what may be found in other English papers.” Their 
whole tendency is to make of the Cambridge Magazine a subtle and 
powerful instrument of Pacificist suggestion, the more dangerous 
because its attitude is nowhere distinctly defined. Contemptuous 
references in the general articles to “ Prussia-Crussias,” and 
regretful allusion to the horrible fact that our children are 
learning to dislike the Germans, add to the general effect. Week 
by week Mr. Lowes Dickinson pours gentle streams of lukewarm 
water upon patriotic enthusiasm, steadily strengthening the 
impression that there is not much to choose between ourselves 
and our enemies. 

In the current number an article by M. Romain Rolland, 
editorially described as “ more than ever opportune,” informs 
us that France and Germany “in blood and in ideals are close 
kin. Their true differences are shades. Yet they have denied 
each other. They are bending all their forces, consecrating all 
their genius, to stultify and destroy each other. What are these 
struggles, seen in a clear light, but disputes of parishes—miserable 
denials of the vastness of ‘l'ruth, passionate and perverse attempts 
to stifle Human Spirit? ”’ 

The journal which calls this dangerous sophistry “ opportune ” 
purports to be “ edited by members of Cambridge University.” 
No one having any real acquaintance with the University needs 
to be told that the editors and promoters are at most a small 
group of perversely clever persons, having no claim to represent 
the general thought and spirit of Cambridge, or of any University 
for that matter, in the British Empire. But foreigners, and even 
students from overseas at Cambridge itself, may be deceived, and 
the deception, if not checked by public protest, may have 
deplorable results. It is not our business to inquire how the 
Cambridge Magazine fell into the hands of a Pacificist clique; but 
we point out for greater caution that, although it calls itself a 
“University weekly’ it never had an official or semi-official 
character, much less any connexion with the official University 
Gazette. 

It is evident from the manner in which this journal is produced 
and advertised that under its present management it is not a 
business undertaking, but an organ of Pacificist propaganda 
strongly resembling that of the Union of Democratic Control.— 
We are, Sir, &c., 

Frepertcx Po.ttocx (Chairman), Epwarp Baeavcnamp, 
Pacer J. M. Bowstan, Gervase Exwes, Everryy Unperams, 
Artuvr Recstnson Sirs, Circiixe Srveceox, Frayer 
Youncnuvssinp, Avis M. Ross (Secretary)—Executive 
Committee. 
The Fight for Right Movement, 
Cunard House, 29 Cockspur Street, S.W, 


A “DOWN GLASSES” EPITAPH. 
{To tae Epiros or tas “ Spectator.’’) 
Siz,—I send you an epitaph which, in my mind’s eye, I see in 
some graveyard of Departed Nations in the near future:— 
Hero lies a Race, of no armed foe afraid, 
Yet self-consigned to doom by craven fear 
Lest it should hurt the feelings of a Trade 
That seized its bread to drug its brains with Beer. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





One wao Eysorep ars Giiss Barons 
Tus War, aND Horses 10 a¥TzR 18, 





“DOWN GLASSES.” 
[To rua Epiton or tHe ‘ Seecraror.’’) 
Siz,—In confirmation of your editorial comments on “ An Officer 
in the 'ront Line’s ” letter in the Spectator of February 10th, it 
may interest you to know that a few years ago experimental 
inquiry into this very matter was made by some enterprising 
young members of the Italian Alpine Club. The experiments were 
prolonged and were carvied out in a thoroughly scientific manner 
above the snow-line on Monte Rosa. The result, as reported ia 





the Alpine Journal of 1913, was to condemn not only the use of 
alcohol, even in the minutest quantities, but also, though in a less 
degree, of tea and coffee. Intoxicants were found to lower vitality, 
staying-power, and bodily heat.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. L. Tov-Menzces. 





THE PROHIBITION CAMPAIGN. 

(To tas Epitros or tus “ Specratox.’’) 
S1z,—I have sent one contribution to the Strength of Britain 
Movement, and am disposed to send a second, but thore is « 
question which makes me hesitate. An enormous quantity of 
spirits is in store. If the manufacture of beer and spirits is 
prohibited, what is to prevent recourse being had to the spirits 
already distilled, and so spirit-drinking being substituted for 
beer-<drinking? Some safeguard in this respect is, I gather, about 
to be provided by the Government, but even a relatively small 
amount of exchange of this nature would be disastrous.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wu. Bartow. 

The Red House, Great Stanmore. 

(Our correspondent need not be anxious. The policy of the 
Strength of Britain Movement is to demand Prohibition of all 
intoxicants during the war. His money would be used to press for 
this measure, and not for the Prohibition of beer alone. The 
notion of leaving the sale of spirits free has never entered the 
head of any member of the Strength of Britain Movement.—Ep. 
Spectator.) —$——___—__ 


{To ree Epitorn or rae “ Spectatox.’’] 

Sir,—I would like to make a suggestion to all those of your 
readers who, like myself, are in strong sympathy with your 
“Appeal for Prohibition.” Mr. Arthur Mee and Dr. Stuart 
Holden in their little book, Defeat or Victory? ask all who agree 
with them to distribute as many copies as possible. Why not 
carry out this suggestion, at the same time writing on the fly-leaf 
of each copy the following words: “If you have any desire to 
shorten the war, and to benefit humanity, read this book, and 
pass it on ”?—I am, Sir, &c., A Pargiotic Igisnwoman. 





VOLUNTARY NATIONAL SERVICE. 
{To tae Epiror or rae “ Spectartonr.’’] 

Str,—Will you be so good as to let me place before your readers 
certain considerations in regard to the problem of Voluntary 
National Service—considerations which are causing no little 
anxiety in many minds? A harassing doubt is oppressing many 
of us as to the wisdom of acceding to the Government’s 
request under the conditions of service at present proposed. 
We may be, and many of us are, willing and anxious to hold 
back nothing of the full benefit of our abilities, whatever they 
may be, from the nation’s service, but we feel that it is before, 
and rot after, signing away our entire freedom of action for 
the whole period of the war, that we should be assured that the 
wisest and fairest possible provision has been made for placing 
our fates in the hands of a competent body. We are not satisfied 
on this point. May I call the attention of your readers to the fact 
that Mr. Chamberlain is evidently not only willing, but anxious, 
to have the benefit of suggestions and advice from those whom 
this matter concerns, as he has arranged to explain, and invite 
criticism upon, his plans to a meeting called, under the auspices 
of United Workers, for Monday next, at 7.30, at Burlington House? 
(Admission is ta be by ticket, which can be had on application to 
the Hon. Secretary, United Workers, 175 Piccadilly, W.)—I am, 
Sir, &c., RB. H. H. 





REPRISALS. 
{To tHe Epiror or ree “ Sercraroz."’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, writing under the above heading in the 
Spectator of February lith, has in a measure missed the point. 
It is much easier to “ roll off” proverbs than to suggest some- 
thing, be its value ever so small, in relief of a great national 
emergency. They are not sportsmen who control Germany’s sub- 
marine policy—with its attendant misery to helpless humanity— 
but cowards, having as such, I’ll be bound, a whole-hearted 
respect for their own skins. Two years ago the firm message of 
the British Foreign Secretary (then Sir Edward Grey) to Enver 
Pasha, through the American Ambassador at Constantinople, on 
this same question of reprisals and personal responsibility, had 
quite a wholesome restraining effect. Neutral frontiers, more- 
over, cannot afford effective or lasting protection to world-despised 
criminals endeavouring to defeat justice.—I am, Sir, c., 
J.J3.M. J. 





FOOD PRODUCTION. 
{To tus Epitos or res “ Sprzcraros.”’] 
Siz,—It may interest your readers, especially my brethren the 
clergy, if I record what this glebe of sixteen acres (four of which 
are permanent pasture) has produced last year. Perhaps many 
have done better; but for encouragement I would just say that 
thirty years ago I knew nothing about farming; now at sixty-five 
I direct and assist my man in every operation except milking. As 
to the dairy work, in the absence of that scarce article, a reliable 
and competent domestic, a charwoman on churning days is our 
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enly help. The live stock consists of one horse, four cows, two or 
three sows, and fowls. By a simple system of accounts, credit 
and debit, under the heads of butter, milk, eggs, fowls, animals, 
seed. food, labour, machinery, taxes, I can balance up monthly. 
Nine-tenths of the produce goes out to private house, shop, or 
public sale; one-tenth comes into the house valued at wholesale 
price. The profits for 1915 and 1916 I handed to the Government. 
The year’s result for 1916 is as follows: Calves, 3; fatted pigs, 
170 stone; butter, 1,150lb; milk, £6; eggs, £11; fowls, 150 head; 
wheat, 2} acres, 13 quarters sold for seed; barley, 2} acres, 14 
quarters, and oats } acre, 44 quarters ground for food; the roots, 
swedes 2} acres and mangold ¢ acre, and hay 2} acres, all con- 
sumed op the glebe. I can assure you that I enjoy excellent 
health, am a persona grata to farmers and labourers without 
losing prestige, and my work, parochial, decanal, and diocesan, 
im no way has suffered—perhaps the reverse.—I am, Sir, &c. 
A Norrore Rector. 





SCHOOLS AND FARM WORK. 
{To res Ep:ron or rae “ Srecraton.’’) 
Erz,—The idea of using our echools for farms and gardens seems 
to be realized more and more. Let me urge the value of it, not 
enly for the food supply, but, what is not of less importance, 
educationally. It is a link between thinking and doing, theory 
and practice. In Berks some years ago the Local Education 
Authority allowed us to include school gardens as well as swim- 
ming in our time-table, I supplying the gardens and teachers 
under the direction of our Head Master. The book work was done 
with all the more zest from the flavour of actuality brought into 
it. Why should this be confined to our elementary schools, and 
why should girls be excluded ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Horsell, Woking. I, Grecorr Sxitg. 





THE HOUSEKEEPING PROBLEM. 

[To rae Epitca oy tas “ Spectator.") 
8rx,—Last week I was unable to reply to inquirers who ask: “‘ How 
is a butcher’s bill to be kept down to threepence per person per 
day?” The answer is: Buy only the best (plus some shin as soup- 
meat); cook only fresh meat; remove all bones before cooking; 
provide about equally as between beef and mutton; bar “‘ second 
helpings ’; carve with scrupulous care, and—regard the meat as 
being the flavouring and garnishing only. For seven, our 
quantities are nine pounds weekly of sirloin of beef (the undercut 
makes a separate dinner) and loin of mutton, with about four 
pounds of shin. One day is meatless. Now comes the exasperating 
irony. Within one hundred and fifty yards lives a farmer 
‘member of “ County Committee,” &c.), who kills a sheep weekly 
for his kennel of greyhounds! A firing-party is the only possible 
cure for such a scandal.—I am, Sir, &c., Nor a VeGerapian. 


(To rae Epiton or tne “ Srecratonr.’’} 

£.i8,—Few mistresses appear to realize that the objection of the 
average domestic servant to economy in food arises, not from lack 
of patriotism, but through a suspicion that they are being stinted 
in food to the benefit of their employers. Domestic service differs 
from most other forms of employment, in that a large proportion 
of the remuneration is provided in food. Economy in food is 
therefore a reduction in wages. Realizing this some months ago, 
we held a houschold council] of war, stated the reasons for 
economy in food, gave an accurate account of what was spent 
weekly in food, and undertook that any saving produced by 
economy should be divided equally among the household for 
investment in War Savings Certificates. The first six weeks pro- 
duced a dividend of 7s. 3d., or 1s. 2j}d. per week per head. On pay- 
ment of this real economy began. We eat margarine with 
smiling faces, boil potatoes in their skins, and the neighbours’ 
dogs search hungrily in the dustbin. Finally, when Lord Devon- 
port called for our further co-operation, we found that we had 
for months been living on less than his rations except in the case 
of sugar, Our last dividend was 1s. 6d. a week a head.—We are, 
Sir, &e., A Man anv us Wirs. 





WILD BIRDS AND FOOD RATIONS. 
(To tue Evitor or ree “ Specraton.’’) 
Bir,— Honoria” suggests that we should add blackbirds and 
thrushes to our food rations. I was listening last evening toa 
thrush singing in the mist. To-night, perhaps, I may hear the 
first blackbird of the year. And I believe that thousands of 
Englich men and women, during these last three years, have 
found in the song of birds what nothing else in the country— 
not even Smithfield Market—could give them. ‘ Honoria” pro- 
poses that we should eat these birds; and this is in the spring, at 
the beginning of the nesting season. Sir, I think we need another 
Food Controller besides Lord Devonport.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Chilworth, February 26th. Exic Paruer. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF SUGAR. 
(To tus Epiton or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
§1r,-Mr. Hinton fairly states the retailers’ point of view, but he 
everlooks the fact that extra and sometimes unnecessary goods 


other words, 2s. Gd. to 5s, has to be spent for each pound of 
sugar ordered. The injustice of this is apparent when the case of 
the working man’s family is considered. For a family of six an 
expenditure of 12s. to 15s. per week is incurred for provisions and 
groceries alone—rather a large proportion when rent, coal, 
clothes, meat, bread, and milk are also to be reckoned. I repeat, 
it gives to those who have had the selling of sugar in pre-war 
times an advantage. Only this week we read of a firm of some 
importance having to pass their dividend for the reason thay 
sugar did not come within their province. Clearly of necessity 
their once regular customers have been compelled to buy from the 
grocers and stores who handle sugar, and this firm’s trade, as wel] 
as that of the chandlers, has been diverted from its accustomed 
channels. Mr. Hinton cannot have fairly considered the opening 
of Government sugar depots. There would not be the scandalous 
waste of money and labour that he asserts. Exactly the same 
amount of labour would be required to handle the sugar whether 
it be in the depot or the store, but there would be this advantage— 
viz., no expense for delivery or for clerical work as at present, 
If purchasers of all groceries and provisions could be prevailed 
upon to pay cash and take away their goods themselves, the 
retailer could sell at two and a half per cent. less money, and a 
goodly number of clerks and vanmon could be released for more 
important work.—I am, Sir, &c., Livinestons Houmas. 





“OUR DAILY BREAD” AGAIN, 
(To tus Epiton or tae “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—May I ask for an inch of your space to inform all those 
of your readers who are interested in the question of home-madg 
bread that every copy of my little book containing the recipe is 
sold out? I am revising and trying to rewrite the book, hoping 
in the near future to have it republished.—Regretting much that 
I cannot comply with all the requests for copies, I am, Sir, &c., 
6 Corbett Road, Cardiff. Sorpnia H. B. Lineman, 





“DOWNING” GERMANY. 

{To tHe Epiron or tae “ Sprctrator.”’) 
Sir,—Herewith you will find my cheque for $500, to be used as 
you see fit for the genera] purpose of “downing” the Germans, 
or the same as your correspondent “EB. W. P.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A., February 6th. W. W. 

[We hope to be able to make good use of this new money which, 
like the old, comes from the city which bears the name of 
England’s first and greatest Imperialist.—Ep. Spectator.) 





NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR NOBLE SELVES. 

(To rng Enviton or rue “ Specrator.’’) 
Srr,—The form of words in which the managers of some of the 
daily newspapers announce that they find it necessary to increase 
the price offers an interesting study in the economy of modern 
journalism. The occasion of the change is stated to be the para 
mount necessity, on national grounds, of diminishing the con- 
sumption of paper. Two alternatives presented themselves to the 
conductors—they might cither curtail the volume of news and 
editorial matter or deliberately reduce the number of copies 
printed. To a plain man’s intelligence a third expedient might 
havo appeared obvious, To set strait bounds to the advertising 
space would have been still more effective in preventing waste of 
paper and incentives to waste in other things. I forbear any 
unmannerly explanation of the apparent oversight. It is enough 
to state the simple truth. ‘‘ Without the income derived from 
advertisements the far-reaching organizations for collecting 
information and the command of expert knowledge for criticism 
and exposition could not be maintained. We live in an imper- 
fect world. Those who advertise and those who are afiected by 
advertisements persist in contributing a large portion of the cost. 
Business men have to take things as they are—not as they might 
have been.” 

Is it vain te appeal to the patriotic conscience of the adver- 
tisers? If all the huge “‘ Come Buy” and ‘“‘ Come and Help Us” 
manifestoes were confined, in due proportion, to modest dimen- 
sions, the effect would be precisely the same. ‘ Prominence” is 4 
relative quality. ‘The newspapers need not suffer, as it is in their 
power to assist by raising the scale of charge for flamboyant 
display, while their readers would be spared the pain of observ- 
ing the flagrant inconsistency between the preaching of economy 
in the editorial columns and the profligate waste of paper in the 
other part.—I am, Sir, &c., Ricmarpsow Evays. 

The Keir, Wimbledon Common, S.W. 





PAPER-SAVING. 
(To THe Epitor or tae “ Spzcratox.’’) 
Sin,-The Premier tells us that the imports of paper into the 
country must be reduced and that luxuries must be banned. 
May I suggest that the pages hitherto devoted by so many papers 
to women’s world of dress and fashion can be well spared? The 
absence of unpleasing fashion-plates from the pages of our 
papers would be ag little loss as a corresponding absence of 
extreme fashion from our streets.—I enclose my card, and sig 
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WOODEN SHIPS. 
(To me Epiron or as “ Sprecrator.’’] 

Bre,—Is it possible that we in England may have’ to return to 
wooden ships to counter the torpedo and mine menace, especially 
the latter? A wooden ship built with lateral water-tight compart- 
ments and loaded, say, with grain would not sink like an iron one 
when struck with a torpedo or mine. One compartment being 
driven in would make little difference to the buoyancy of the 
vessel, and even if struck two or three times the boat might keep 
‘afloat for some days. Fire would be the chief risk, and this could 
be provided against, and if shelled by an enemy submarine she 
would have the chance of using her guns. As an island kingdom, 
we must find some solution to the submarine offensive, and surely 
no time should be lost in experimenting with wooden ships, at any 
rate for grain-carrying.—I am, Sir &c., W. Hivton Perry. 





AN ANGLO-HELLENIC FAMILY. 

{To tse Environ or THs “ Sprecrator.’’) 
§ir,—The modern Greeks—whatever one may be tempted to think 
of the politics of their King and of the circle round his Court— 
are by no meens the shifty, selfish, ungrateful race that some of 
their critics seem to suppose. At a moment when the Greek name 
is somewhat under a cloud in this country I will ask you to give 
space to the following brief record of an Anglo-Hellenic family 
settled in this land. The story may also serve to remind us that 
the hospitality which England has so gencrously given for 
centuries to aliens who have fled to our shores from foreign 
oppression has been by no means always ill bestowed. 

Rather more than a hundred years ago there lived in 
Constantinople a Greek merchant, a respectable and successful 
dealer in textile fabrics. He was indeed the first of his nation to 
import and distribute Manchester goods in Turkey. Either 
simply because he had amassed wealth, or because those were 
days when the activities of the great revolutionary society, the 
Philiké Hetairia, made the ‘Turks anxious to strike terror, this 
man fell under the Turkish ban. One evening his wife on returning 
home found her husband murdered. She was allowed to live, but 
was robbed of all she possessed. The merchant’s son, as soon as 
sufficiently successful, fied from Constantinople to England, where 
he founded a prosperous firm, traded with the Near East, and 
amassed a considerable fortune. Throughout life he strictly 
observed an injunction laid on him by his murdered father. This 
was never to spend more than one-third of his income, to lay 
one-third aside, and give the remaining third away in public or 
private charity. Lefore he died he was able to found houses of 
charity, colleges, and libraries in Constantinople, Athens, and the 
Piraeus, The first year of the war (1914) found fourteen of his 
descendants with our colours. His son Alexander, who carried on 
his work with equal success, became an English citizen by the 
first Act of Parliament signed by Queen Victoria in 1837, and was 
appoined first Consul-General for Greece. One is told in Athens 
that during the years of his prosperity he spent as much as 
£25,000 a year in benefactions in England and Greece. 

Alexander’s son, Constantine, a man of marked individuality, 
not only inherited to the full the family talent for gaining and 
giving away, but had a strong instinct for the beautiful in art. 
His collection of pictures, which he bequeathed to the English 
nation, is now one of the most valued possessions of South 
Kensington. Alexander was the first patron of G. F. Watts, and 
he and his sons were among the first to recognize Burne-Jones, 
Whistler, William Morris, the architect Philip Webb, and Fantin- 
Latour. R. L. Stevenson, Gabricl Rossetti, and Rodin were 
amongst the friends of his household. It was through him that 
the young Burne-Jones made his offer to decorate the Greek 
church in Bayswater, an offer which the church authorities, with 
monumental lack of prescience, declined. Though Constantine 
died very rich, he left nothing to his elder sons, averring that 
they had it in them to mako their own way in life. They had. 
One of these hoys lived to renounce deliberately a money-making 
career in order to devote himself to research, the industrial value 
of which to this country I am able to affirm. His only son 
Theodore, the last male of the family in the direct line, enlisted 
as a voluntecr two years ago in the Army of the country which 
had become his family’s. He obtained a commission on 
November 16th last, and fell fighting in one of the battles on the 
Ancre, thus honourably ending the honourable story of his race. 
Another scion of the family has been more lucky. A naval officer, 
he went down with his ship in the battle of Jutland, but rising 
to the surface was picked up—the only officer saved from the 
sunken vessel. In these days when German ingratitude has 
aroused 60 much prejudice against alien settlers in England, it 
may be worth while to chronicle these simple facts, which may 
help to show how ofton immigrant families do England good 
service, and are not ungrateful to the land which has sheltered 
them and given them equal chances of success with her own sons. 
—I an, Sir, &., W. P. Reeves. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF IMPERIAL RESOURCES. 
{To tue Epriror or tHe *“ Specrator.’’) 
Sir, —I have read with great interest your cordial, if somewhat 
cautious, endorsement of the principle of the development under 
State auspices of some of the immense resources of the Empire; 





and in another issue we shall crave the courtesy of a brief reply 
to some of the points you raise. Permit me to say now, however, 
that, in the opinion of the Empire Resources Development Commit- 
tee, whatever may have been the experiences of tho past, there is ne 
essential conflict between the State development, under suitabis 
safeguards, of the Empire’s resources, and the interests of the 
governed; indeed, on the contrary, we regard such development 
as in the direct interests of the governed. But that is one of the 
points which it would be the duty of a Development Board 
adequately to safeguard.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Wisox Fox, Hon. Secretary, 
Seymour House, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


{To ree Eprros or tes “ Spectaton.’’] 
Srz,—In the ‘‘ Development of Imperial Resources,” as advocated 
by Mr. Wilson Fox, experience has shown that, beyond those 
indicated by you, there are at least three other dangers in so far 
ae the proposals affect tropical and sub-tropical vegetable pro- 
ducts: (a) The temptation to confiscate vegetable products and 
land owned by indigenous tribes. (b) In the ultimate resort this 
development spells an “adequate” indigenous labour supply. 
Administrative “interest” in such enterprises has almost 
invariably led to a system of forced labour with all its attendant 
horrors. (c) Highly organized industry under large white super- 
vision involves in tropical and e6ub-tropical zones euch heavy 
charges that the enterprise is frequently an economic faiiure, es 
witness the fate of the twenty million rubber trees in German 
East Africa, Mr. Wilson Fox has had and availed himself of 
unique opportunities to establish quasi-Government development 
of vegetable products in Rhodesia, but, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, the actual results cannot be quoted in support of his 
proposals, When the Citrus Tobacco and other kindred interests 
of Rhodesia give tangible evidence justifying the past optimism 
of Mr. Wilson For, it will then be time enough to extend euch 
principles to other dominions of the Crown.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun H. Hagers. 

Worcester Lodge, 191 East Dulwich Grove, S.E. 

[These are most useful, nay, vital, caveats, but they were not 
forgotten by us. They are all covered by our essential caveat; 
“Do not infringe, even in the slightest degree, the maxim, 
* Government in the interests of the governed.’ ”’—Ep. Spectator.] 





CLERGY OF MILITARY AGE. 
{To res Eptros or tas “ Spzcratos.’’] 
Siz,— A Churchwoman’s” letter in your issue of Tebruary 17th 
demands one’s respectful sympathy, but it equally demands « 
decisive answer. I have been actually at the front in France for 
a@ year, and cannot imagine what the lady means by the “ Army 
Hospital Corps.” The only medical organization at the front is 
the R.A.M.C., which is now almost half the size of our cld 
Regular Army, and to which apparently “A Churchwoman” 
refers. Were a clergyman to enlist in this, as some have, he 
would instantly find himself a man very much under authority 
and quite unable to carry out your correspoendent’s wish that such 
clergy should go to the front line to minister to the wounded. 
He might be sent there, but being an educated man would be far 
more likely to find himself detailed a3 a clerk in a base hospital. 
I wish the Church authorities would publish, as they most easily 
could, the exact number of clergy under military age. Without 
digressing into statistics, there are most improbably five thousand 
clergy of military age and fitness. There are 2,350 such clergy 
holding commissions as chaplains in the Army and Navy, whose 
record is public property. Among the remaining 2,650 many are 
vicars of densely populated and poor parishes doing effective 
national work at home, and were all the others to join the 
R.A.M.C, I honestly question whether their presence would affect 
matters—the Corps is so immense that these men would be abso- 
lutely negligible and utterly powerless to choose their sphere of 
work. Where clergy are needed is in Church Army huts in the 
shelled area, and as chaplains in the Army. Here they have 
scope and freedom, and mors clergy volunteer for these duties 
than the War Office will accept. Will “‘A Churchwoman ” forgive 
me if I affirm that her idea is romantic, but absolutely imprac- 
ticable, and may I further assert that the clergy of military age 
(of whom I am not one, being over age) are quietly doing exactly 
the spiritual work which your correspondent aims at—only in ea 
more effectual manner?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Sexton Craptarn ix Teance. 
[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. Spectator.) 





SHURCH SELF-GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION. 
(To tHe Epitoa or tHe “ Srectaror.’’) 

Sin,—In the appeal for membership of the new Association it is 
stated that its purpose is to stimulate the discussion of the ques 
tion of Church and State, with a view to securing the enactment 
of the plan recommended by the Archbishops’ Committee, subjects 
to any modification which may be made hereafter by the Repre 
sentative Church Council in the light of such discussion, May I 
therefore draw your attention to what seems to me a serious flaw 
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in the proposed plan? In the new House of Laymen no 
“measure touching doctrinal formulae or the services or cere 
monies of the Church of England or the administration of the 
Sacraments or sacred rites thereof shall be initiated.” This may 
be done only in the House of Bishops, so that in the matters that 
really concern the laity as much as the Bishops and clergy they are 
not allowed to raise their voices without permission, though the 
question may be of the utmost importance, such as the reserva- 
tion of the Sacrament in the Churches for the purposes of 
adoration. If my interpretation is right, I think you will agree 
with me that the proposed plan will not be acceptable to the laity 
of England.—I am, Sir, &c., 8S. Nocent Perey. 
Higher Broughton. 





THE ROYAL CITY OF GUELPH, CANADA, AND ITS GIFT TO 
BELGIUM. 
(To rez Eprron or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Si2,—You will be pleased to know that the Royal City of Guelph, 
Canada, of sixteen thousand inhabitants, has raised £577 8s. 6d. 
for the relief of the mothers and children of Belgium by the 
Christmas envelope. This was the result of reading the Lord 
Mayor’s letter in your much-appreciated paper by one who has 
been a subscriber to the Spectator for fifty years.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Guelph, Canada, January 29th. B. B. 





VILLAGE CROSSES. 
[To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Srecraronr.’’} 

Six,—In these days of compulsory military service it is, perhaps, 
not unprofitable to turn our minds to the gigantic voluntary 
Army which Great Britain—alone amongst the combatant nations 
—raised; and it is surely fitting that permanent memorials of 
that vast national achievement should be erected. Northampton- 
ehire has been fortunate enough to secure one at the hands of Mr. 
Reginald Loder, of Maidwell Hall, who, before ihe passing of the 
frst Military Service Act, promised to give a Village Cross to the 
parish which produced the greatest number of sailors and 
sokiiers. The result has recently been published, and Church 
Brampton, a village on Lord Spencer’s estate, heads the list of 
the hundred and fifteen parishes that competed. Is it too 
much to hope that this may lead to the reintroduction of that 
aucient and beautiful emblem, the Village Cross, in other parts 
ef the country?—I am, Sir, &., Crericts Ignorvs. 





CHARLES LAMB’S “JOHN WOODVIL.” 
[To raz Epitor or tHe “ Sprcraror.’’) 
Sin,—In your happy allusion to Mr. H. in your leading 
article on Saturday last you hazard the suggestion that it was 
Lamb’s only excursion into the dramatic world. You have 
forgotten John Woodvil, rejected, not unnaturally, by Kemble for 
Drury Lane in the year 1800, or thereabouts. It contains some 
Ane Elizabethan-sounding lines. These, if not true in these tragic 
days, are at least well said: 
“ Men die but once, and the opportunity 
Of a noble death is not an every-day fortune— 
It is a gift which noble spirits pray for.” 
~—I am, Sir, &c., Grorce H. Leonarp. 
The University, Bristol. 





RECENT WAR POETRY. 


(To tax Enprtron or mux “ Srecratror.’’) 
Bia,—Lieutenant-General Tyrrell draws attention in your issue of 
February 17th to Mr. Harvey’s metaphor— 

“ Unseabbarded against the sky, 
Tho blue high blade of Cotswold lie”"— 
somparing it with a Persian verse, “ where the curve of a moun- 
tain crest behind which the sun is setting is likened to the blade 
ef a ecimitar.” Browning’a lines on Constantinople in 
“ Paracelsus”’ are a fine variant of the metaphor :— 
“ Over the waters in the vraporous West 
The sun goes down as in a sphere of gold 
Behind the arm of the city, which between, 
With all that length of domes and minarets, 
Athwart tho splendour, black and crooked runs 
Like a Turk verse along a scimitar.” 
These passages are of the beauty of the earth in sunlight. In a 
description of night and the stars Mr. William Watson transfers 
the metaphor, so to speak, from the sheen of ihe scimitar to the 
“bow of darkness ” :— 
° “Till from the quivers of the sky 
The gorgeous star-flight of the East 
Flamed, and the bow of darkness bent 
O’er Julian dying in his tent.” 
~T am, Sir, &c., 
Promore, Co. Down. 
[Dees not Ruskin somewhere describe a curved reach of the 
Wvharfe, or some other Northern river, as shining like the sieel- 
blue blade of a gcimitar? Ep. Spectator.) 


W. J. Baxter. 








LT 


SLEEP. 
[To sme Eprron or ree “ Sprcriton.”"} 
Sm,—May I give in full the sleep-reference in Don Quizote mem 
tioned im your recent article?— 

“TI do not understand all that,” said Sancho. “I only know 
that when I am asleep I have nor fear, nor hope, nor toil, nor 
glory; and blessed be he that invented sleep—the cloak which 
covers all human thinking, the food which slayeth hunger, the 
drink which scareth thirst, the fire which warmeth cold, the cold 
which tempers heat, and last of all, the universal money which 
buys all things, the scales and weights which make equal the 
shepherd with the king and the simple with the wise. Sleep hath 
only one evil thing, as I have heard, which is that it looks like 
death; for between a sleeper and a dead corpse there is very little 
difference.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., W. C. H. Cuvrca. 
{To tre Epiron or ras “ Specrator.’’] 
Sta,—In case no one replies more fully to the inquiry in your 
issue of February 24th, I would mention that Delitzsch (Com. 
mentary on the Psalms, ‘‘ Clark’s Theological Library ”’) gives the 
translation “‘in sleep” without comment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. W. D. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on the subject.—Ep, 

Spectator.} 





LORD CROMER AND THE NATIONAL TRUST, 
(To tee Epiros or tee ‘“ Spectatos.’’) 
Str,— Amongst the many notices of Lord Cromer’s public work his 
interest in the National Trust appears to have been unmentioned, 
This many-minded man took, from the first day that he joined the 
Trust, a deep interest in its proceedings, and gave us the constant 
benefit of his wise counsel and far-seeing judgment. At the last 
meeting of the Executive Committee a resolution was passed 
placing on record Lord Cromer’s great services rendered to the 
Trust.—We are, Sir, &., H. D. Rawnster, Hon. Secretary, 
8S. H. Hamer, Secretary. 
The National Trust, 25 Victoria Sireet, S.W. 





THB HEALTH OF THE COMING GENERATION, 
{To rus Eprros or tas ‘“ Sprcratoz.’’] 
Siz,—Your constant interest in the well-being of children, and 
in the future of our country, emboldens me to ask for space 
to make known an urgent need. I write on behalf of the Lambeth 
Committee of the Invalid Children’s Aid Association to appeal to 
your readers for an Honorary Secretary for this branch. We 
believe that the name of this Association and the scope of its 
work require explanation. There is an impression in seme 
people’s minds that it is confined to mitigating the sufferings of 
{incurable invalids. That is very far from being the case, A 
large part of the work is preventive, and it is all carried out in 
such constant co-operation with other social and health agencies 
that it forms a large part of the constructive and remedia! social 
work now of such vital importance. Though carried on in cloze 
touch with the Charity Organization Society, and holding the 
same constructive ideal, no failure in character of the parents 
or of the standard of the home prevents the I.C.A.A. from 
visiting regularly. The only qualification is the physical need of 
a child, and the surgeons and physicians and almoners of our 
great hospitals are the first to recognize the Association as a 
valuable ally in getting orders carried out. The post of Honorary 
Secretary entails office work and visiting. There is a Secretary, 
resident at the Lady Margaret Hall Setilement, where ofice room 
is provided for the branch. The number of children is about five 
hundred and eighty, obviously more than one Secretary can 
manage. Will any of your readers volunteer for the post of 
Honorary Secretary? She should be able to give four days each 
week. Residence at the Settlement is not necessary, and the 
office is easy of access, being only a few minutes south of West 
minster Bridge.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Josern E. Apvams, Chairman. 
Karnarins Tuickxesss, Warden of the Settlement. 
Invalid Children’s Aid Association, 131 Kennington Road, 
Lambeth, S.EB. 





CHILD-SAVING : AN APPEAL, 
(To THE EpIror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”)} 

Sir,—In view of the pressing need for more day nurseries and 
nursery schools, we venture to appeal through your columns for 
help in starting one in Kentish Town. ‘This is a very poor 
district, and owing to the high cost of living every woman wh 

is physically able now gees out to work. The only way of ensur- 
ing that the children are properly cared for and fed during their 
mothers’ absence is the establishment of some place where the 
mother can leave them, on some small payment, and feel secure 
that they are getting proper care and attention, including medical 
supervision. Such is a Day Nursery inspected and approved by the 
Board of Education. The need in Kentish Town hes been brought 
home to us by the experience of the Superintendent of a large 
echool ior mothers, and the Commiitee of a nursery schoo) im the 
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neighbourhood, who beth testify to ite urgency, and with whom 
the proposed Day Nursery would work in close co-operation. 
Surely it is most important to save every child in these days. 
We need £700 to equip and run it for a year, and we shall be 
most grateful for all donations and subscriptions, which can be 
sent to Viscountess Wolmer, 3 Chester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W., 
er to Mrs. Eveleigh, 63 Canfield Gardens, Hampstead.—We are, 
Sir, &e., Mazz, Howick. S. Buacx. 
M. A. Lawrence. Susan Bucaay. 

76 Portland Place, W. 

{There can be no better social work than child-saving. We wish 
this band of workers every possible success for their efforts —Ep. 


Spectator.) 








7 Erxratcu.—The publisters of The Sonnets of Shakespeare, 
Variorum Idition, noticed in the Spectator of February 24th, 
are Messrs. Constable and Co., and not as then given.] 





“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 

Owrme to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled “ Christ in Flanders,’”’ which appeared in our issue of 
September 11th, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form, 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. (to whom all inquiries should 
be addressed), post free, at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supplied pust free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to enter into correspondence with persons ordering copiss. 











"A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Tus leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his article ‘“‘ Don’t Worry” have been republished 
as @ leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s, 6d. for fifty, and 1d. por copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than six copies can be supplied post 
free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter inte correspondence with persons ordering 
copies, 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
tnstances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
shat the matter or point of view ts considered of sufficient interest and 
¢mportance to warrant publication, 








POETRY. 


OXFORD REVISITED IN WAR TIMB. 
Brxysats fair Magdalen’s storicd towers 
I wander in a dream, 
And hear the mellow chimes float out 
O’er Cherwell’s ice-bound stream. 


Throstle and blackbird stiff with cold 
Hop on the frozen grass; 

Among the agéd, upright oaks 
The dun deer slowly pass. 





The chapel] organ rolls and swells, 
And voices still praise God; 

But ah! the thought of youthful friends 
Who lie beneath the sod. 


Now wounded men with gallant cyss 
Go hobbling down the street, 

And nurses from the hospitala 
Speed by with tireless fect. 


The town is full of uniforms; 
And through the stormy sky, 

Frightening the rooks from the tallest trees, 
The aeroplanes roar by. 


The older faces still are hera 
More grave and true and kind, 

Ennobled by the steadfast toil 
Of patient heart and mind. 


And old-time friends are dearer grown 
To fill a double place: 

Unshaken faith makes glorious 
Each forward-looking face. 


Old Oxford’s walls are grey and worn: 
She knows the truth of teara, 

But to-day she stands in her ancient pride 
Crowned with eternal years. 





Gone are her sons: yet her heart is glad 
In the glory of their youth, 

For she breught them forth to live or die 
By freedom, justice, truth. 


Cold moonlight falls on silent towers; 
The young ghosts walk with the old; 
But Oxford dreams of the dawn of May, 
And her heart is free and bold. 
Teaiics van Dyxa. 
Magdalen College, January, 1917. 








BOOKS. 


nr 
A LEAGUE OF NATIONS.* 


Attnovcn Mr. Brailsford is a believer, on the whole, in tho possibility 
of s League of Nations (otherwise a League to Enforce Peace), he is 
not, like the typical purveyor of visionary schemes, either pragmatical 
or arrogant, and for this we are grateful to him. One who writes 
in form so reasonably earns consideration. He sees the weak points of 
his scheme and discusses them frankly. In no place in his book does 
he say with confidence that the plan adopted by Mr. Taft, and since 
supported by President Wilson, will give the world a permanent peace, 
He rather says in effect: “ Here is an examination of the schem® 
from every point of view. Personally, I think the plan would work. 
But I cannot be sure. But look at the alternative! Tho alternative 
ig a world given over, in one prolonged hideous nightmare, to mistrust, 
envy, and hatred, with colossal armies and armaments ali held in 
readiness for another fatal spring at the throat on the first favourable 
opportunity. Therefore I adjure you, before you discard all schemes 
of enforcing peace, to make very sure that you appreciate the full 
ugliness of the alternative.” We are not inscnsible to the skill and 
sincerity of Mr. Brailsford’s appeal, but we cannot sce that there is any 
such dilemma as that on which he tries to impale us, Why is the 
horrible future he depicts the only alternative to a League to Enforce 
Peace? We do not believe for a moment that it is. 

Mr. Brailsford takes the recent intervention of President Wilson to 
be a new fact which puts life: into the dry bones of the old idea oi » 
perpetual peace. He says :— 

“ The idea of a League of Perpetual Peace has a life of three centuries 

behind it. The Duc De Sully laboured to bring it about. William Penu 
and the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, Rousseau and Kant employed their 
genius to keep it alive. Saints and philosophers were not its only 
votaries. It fired the ambition of Henry of Navarro, and for a moment 
amused Louis Napoleon ; in his work at The Hague tho Tsar Nicholas 
was but reviving in a timid form the much bolder inspiration of his 
ancestor, Alexander I, The most elaborate draft of this scheme hes 
lain for two centuries on tho library shelves, and Europe with a punctual 
cynicism has twice celebrated by a universal war the centenary of 
Saint-Pierre’s ‘ Perpetual Peace.’ This ideal has had too long a history. 
It must be some new fact, some fresh departure, some chattering of 
traditions, which will give it life again. The new fact is before us 
It comes from the New World, and it implies the breaking of the most 
obstinate tradition in politics.” 
In commenting further on Mr. Wilson’s abandonment of the American 
tradition of isolation Mr. Brailsford has the courage to eay that this ac 
means “that henceforward to be neutral when wrong and aggression 
are suffered by any nation is a dereliction of duty.” We wish we 
could believe this as easily as Mr. Brailsford apparently believes it, 
That Mr. Wilson has very high ideals we all know, but we cannot frea 
Our minds of the thought that Mr. Wilson’s high ideals may still include 
the sincere conviction that war is in itself a greater evil than the tolerated 
existence of international bad faith. Otherwise, why should Mr. Wilson 
have remained strictly neutral and silent when Belgium was invaded 
and ravaged? Why should he remain inactive while “wrong and 
aggression ” against men’s and women’s lives in Mexico are rampant ? 
It may not matter very much now on what principles Mr. Wilson 
acts, but it would matter a great deal if Mr. Wilson found himself at 
the head of a movement for establishing a Leaguo of Peace for 
the whole world—and Mr. Brailsford assumes that Mr. Wilson would 
have no less s task than this to perform. If Mr. Wilson has not 
perfectly apprehended the motives which have caused the Allics 
to squander the young lives of their nations and untold wealth 
without a sign of repining, could the Allies be suro that he could safely 
be made the judge and interpreter of the peace under which they would 
undertake to live? With all respect for the great qualities of Mir. 
Wilson, we must say frankly that the Allies would not be justified in 
putting their cause into the hands of Mr. Wilson or of any one clse. If 
they did so, it would be they who would be instantly guilty of a dere- 
liction of duty. It actually would be a case, according to Mr. Brailsford, 
of placing the terms of peace under the contro! of a neutral mediator, 
because throughout this book it is argued that the settlement after the 
war and the establishment of a League of Nations must be one and the 
same operation. 

On this subject of the inseparability of the settlement and the creation 
of a League Mr. Brailsford is at variance with his preceptor, as Mir, 
Wilson announced that the United States would have nothing to de 
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with the settlement at the end of the war, but would be concerned in 
the creation of a League afterwards. But if settlement and League 
are to be reached by one and the same negotiation, Mr. Wilson would 
certainly have to act directly the last shot has been fired. This con- 
ception of the identity of the settlement and of the creation of a League 
alone makes us perceive the impossibility of Mr. Brailsford’s dream, 
for it requires the Allics to throw overboard the ostensible and primary 
objects which bind them together. The Paris Resolutions are to be 
waste-paper. Russia is to be told that she cannot go to Constantinople, 
but must give way to an International Administration of the Straits. 
Perhaps (it is suggested) that Administration would be presided over 
by the United States. But imagine shipping held up in the Straits by 
a German submarine running amok on some critical occasion in the 
years to come, and an American President instructing the Administra- 
tion of the Straits to await an overt act! 

Mr. Brailsford assumes that unless Germany became a member of 
the League of Nations German militarism could never be killed. We 
egree that any reform in Germany worth the name must come from 
within, but it is a complete non sequilur to suppose that Germany 
will want to put Ler money again on the old horse Militarism if that 
horse has been beaten, punished, and disgraced. It might as well have 
been said at the end of the American Civil War that it was ‘necessary 
to give the Southern States just a little power to go on resisting the 
Federal Constitution and just a little right to go on owning slaves, 
Mr. Brailsford also seems to take too seriously the dialectical admission 
of the German Chancellor that le would welcome a League of Nations, 
Of course he would welcome it most heartily in one scnse—in the 
very sense in which Mr. Brailsford writes when ke argues that the terms 
of peace (or the terms under which the League of Nations is created, 
since according to Mr. Brailsford they are to be identical) must eatisfy 
Germany if she is not to remain a restless element in the world. It 
acems to us quite certain that there is no light in this direction, for a 
satisficd—or even a comparatively eatisficd—Germany would be a 
Germany encouraged to be lieve that tad faith and berbarism, having 
been lect off very lightly once, might pay handsomely at another attempt, 
In fine, Ger many would enter on the new era with the belief that false- 
mess to her friends in the League was a policy very seriously to be 
considered. Mr. Brailsford sees clearly that it is madness to stereotype 
# situation, as the Holy Alliance did ; but it is scarcely a more promising 
plan to admit a criminal to a League for the maintenance of morality 
after meking him eligible for election by telling him that he is not a 
criminal. This is indeed, to use Mr. Brailsford’s own words of mis- 
giving, a gamble on human nature. 

Every League that undertakes to enforce peaco has inherent in it 
the natural defects of the Holy Alliance. It will fail, as that Alliance 
failed, not because its intentions are not admirable and deeply pacific 
fn origin, but because greedy, oppressive, and dishonest passions 
will work for the mastery in bodies where weak and negligent members 
invite intrigue. The following sentences contain a very rough summary 
of the basis of peace as Mr. Brailsford imagines it, which would be 
eombined with the creation of a League :— 

“Two preliminaries must be assumed. The first is that the enemy 
will agree to restore without reserves the independence of Belgium and 
to indemnify her for the wrong done to her, to render back to Franco 
if he still holds them) the occupied Departments, and to restore the 

ingdom of Serbia. In these preliminaries the positive designs of 
his militarism are overthrown, for he will have given up the military 
road to Calais and the military road to Bagdad. Tho second is that 
he has agreed in principle to enter a League of Nations, and has thereby 
with bis own hands (no others can do it) destroyed the moral spirit of 
his militarism, After these preliminaries the Powers may proceed 
toa negotiated peace. Nothing else is for us a vital question of honour, 
and the extent of the concessiens which we may secure will depend 
on the extent of the concessions which we are prepared to make, The 
formula which would best answer the real needs of both sides would 
be: concessions from the Central Powers to the idea of nationality 
in Europe; concessions from the Allies to the idea of commercial 
freedom and colonial opportunity beyond Europe. The war settle- 
ment (which is likely to come only through American mediation) must 
come first, and in it the ideas of a League of Peace, of commercial 
freedom, of the reduction of armaments, and of the reform of the law 
of war at sea would be defined only in outline. To work out these 
conceptions would be the task of further Congresses over which America 
would naturally preside.” 

If we wanted to express our profound disbelicf in any League in a 
sentence that disposes of the necessity of other arguments, we would 
say that membership of a really beneficent League postulates fitness for 
membership. That fitness must be proved. Let those nations which 
loathe international bad faith from the bottom of their souls bind them- 
selves together to ban and boycott every Government which breaks a 
treaty without the required notice for denunciation, which should be 
a long term. If all that is of fair repute in international life adheres to 
such a League, there may be a chance to reduce our armaments. The 
League would be too powerful for evil to defy it. Moreover, the outlaws 
would suffer too much to make outlawry worth while. Such a League as 
this can be formed on the basis of the terms of peace that the Allics 
ought to impose on Germany in the interests of public security. 





MRS. HINKSON’S FURTHER REMINISCENCES.* 
“ Katuanixs Tynan’s” carlicr volume of Reminiscences agreeably 
whetted the appetite of her readers for further memories, and this 
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record of what she calls “the middle years” eclipses its predecessor in 
the interest and variety of its contents. In it she describes the close 
of her girlhood in Dublin and some twenty years of married life spent in 
England before her return to Ireland shortly before the war. In a sense 
it is the story of an exile from Erin, because she was never Anglicized 
Ireland remained the true home of her heart, and her most intimate 
friends were Irish or people with Irish affiliations. But though Irish to 
the core, a devout Roman Catholic, and an intense admirer of Parnel] 
she docs not harbcur any anti-English animosity. The phrase He 
good lover and a good hater” does not apply to Mrs. Hinkson. She 
owns to a few prejudices, but she is singularly free from intolerance or 
suspicion. She has a true genius for fricndship and a happy gift of 
appreciating the fine qualities of those from whom she differs in politics 
or religion or domestic economy, just as she is intensely alive to the 
characteristio beautics of the English landscape. Irish people some. 
times say that the English make them feel like foreigners, and there 
are traces of that feeling in these reminiscences, but it is not accom. 
panied by any resentment. Twenty-odd years in England failed to 
“regulate” her. She lived in a suburb without conforming to suburban 
etiquette or traditions ; she retained her Irish unconventionalities, but 
suffered very little for her social nonconformity. She made hosts of 
friends. In fine, her English exile brought her a great deal of happiness, 
and provided her with a more congenial ficld for the exercise of her 
multifarious literary and journalistic activities than the could have 
found anywhere else. And readers of the Spectator need not to bo 
reminded of the intense and touching devotion to the cause of the 
Allies displayed by her in the many beautiful poems written since the 
outbreak of the war. The glory of bercaved yct undaunted mother. 
hood has found no nobler utterance than in Flower of Youth. 

Viewed merely as a record of indefatigable industry, this volume is 
an amazing proof of the fertility and energy of the writer. Articles, 
reviews, poems, idylls, sketches, and novels have poured from her 
pen in a continuous stream from the day when she contributed to 
the earliest issues of the Parnellite Daily Independent before leaving 
Dublin for London. But industry alone does not ensure acceptance. 
Mrs, Hinkson was fortunate enough at the outsct in gaining the car of 
editors wlio were on the look-out for talent and quick to recognize the 
new voices—Frederick Greenwood, then editing the Anti-Jacobin ; 
Henley, of the Scots Observer ; end later on Mr. Cust at the Pall Mall 
Gazette. One cannot live by poctry alone, for the income earned by 
Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox is hardly a representative instance, and 
though Mrs. Hinkson speaks of having had as many as fifty picces of 
verse in one year in the P.M.C@., prose piece-work was her principal 
stand-by. As all journalists know, it is not wise to keep all your eggs 
in one basket, and in time there was hardly a newspaper or magazine 
to which she did not contribute. She speaks humorously of her 
“deplorable facility,” but the best of her employers were editors who did 
not put up with slovenly workmanship. Altogether, the “ nineties” 
kept her pen unintcrrupt-d!y cngaged: irdecd, how she found time 
for all her work, besides looking after her houschold and her children, 
maintaining her friendships in good repair by letters or by personal 
intercourse, and keeping open house for guests—often uninvited—is little 
ehort of a miracle. ‘The Hinksors were constantly changing their abode , 
from Notting Hill to Ealing, and thence to Chipperfield Common and 
Southborough, to mention only a few out of their many houses and to 
sey nothing of the cottages and farmhouses taken for holidays. But 
Mrs. Hinkson not only did not find these repeated moves a drawback ; 
they rather acted as a etimulus. ‘“ Never,” she says, “were people 
gladder to be homeless and dispossessed,” and again: “I have 
discovered of late years that the secret of perpetual youth is to 
change your habitation constantly. I cannot imagine how people go 
on living in the eame place ycar after year. To move often is to 
make new beginnings.” And certainly her life was one of almost 
constant motion. 

The move from London to the country and the detachment from the 
almost exclusive socicty of literary people had its advantages as well 
as its drawbacks. If it served to prove the remoteness of poetry from 
actual life—none of her pleasant neighbours at Chipperfield knew that 
she wrote poetry—it gave her more time for the more lucrative if less 
congenial occupation of novel-writing. In a passage which cannot 
be read without emotion and respect she describes the double call 
which distracted her throughout these years :-— 

“T have lived, to myself, by my poetry; or verse if you will. My 
innumerable novels were for boiling the pot. Not that I despise boiling 
the pot. The business might bear a worthier name. It — even 
be called a Holy War, the struggle to keep the fire on the hearth for the 
children and the securities and eanctities of home about them. But 
my novels I wrote usually not to please myself, but to meet the demand ; 
and the demand was diversified. Sometimes I wrote against the grain, 
as when I must purvey sersations to please the recders of syndicate 
stories. My poetry, such as it is, I kept undefiled ; and a good many 
people from time to time have liked to drink at its well. But during 
those years at Chipperfield so profitless had poetry become, or at least 
my poetry, that 1 wrote it almost by stealth, with a feeling that none 
wanted it but myself.” 

It is pleasant to think that of late years Mrs. Hinkson has found herself 
again free to obey the call of the Muses, This kindly chronicle, how- 
ever, is a great deal more than a record of the author's own efforts and 
achievements. We have spoken of her genius for friendship; we 
might go further and call it hero-worship. These chapters abound in 
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generous and affectionate tributes to those who were near and dear 
to her, who shared her ideals, encouraged her in her work, and applauded 
her successes. Her early days in London brought her in contact with 
many remarkable people in the literary world, and’ the letters from 
Mr. W. B, Yeats, from “‘ AS” (Mr. George Russell), from Francis Thomp- 
son, and from Mr. George Wyndham would alone make the book cheap 
at double the price. 

The letter from Francis Thompson on the tempo rubato principle in 
metre and its proper use is a most acute piece of criticism, notably the 
passage in which he discusses its use by various poets. After having 
lain dormant since the decay of the early alliterative metre, 

“In late days there has been some revival of it, but it has been an 
unintelligent revival. Swinburne alone has used it beautifully, though 
slightly, in a lyric or two; but you beautifully and often. George 
Meredith has employed it with the most utter and unmusical miscon- 
ception of its object. Its purpose in the Gaxon and early English poets 
was to vary a set metre. Meredith uses it to constitute the metre, 
and thercfore stereotypes it in most obvious and mechanical 
fashion. The true law is that you take a metre (the more received 
and definite the better) and then vary it by the omission of syllables, 
leaving the lines so treated to be read into given length by pause, 
and by dwelling on the syllables preceding or following the 
hiatus. The omission of syllables is the exception not the system of 
the metre; and the art of the poet is shown in skilfully varying the 
position and manner of the omissions. In this way the most delightful 
effects of loving, lingering and delicate modulation on the one hand, 
or airy, dance-like measure and emphasis on the other, may be com- 
passed. But Meredith regularly omits the same syllable, in the same 
position, in every single line; producing a pendulum-like monotony of 
insistent beat, instead of the varicty which our ancestors employed the 
device to effect. Tor instance :— 

‘ Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweeping, 
Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star.’ 

And that triple accent is iterated with clockwork precision in every 
line, till it becomes a horror, contrary to the most delicate principle of 
rhythmic music. Now the true use of the principle was first {revealed 
to me by my beloved ‘ Poppies.” That, and a poem in your ‘ Sham- 
rocks,’ sent me to the early English writers, where I studied the principle 
at its source, till I had thoroughly grasped its various uses. In ‘ Viola’ 
I designed to bring out its capacity for dance-like effects, Its capacity 
for dainty lingering effects I attempted to work out a year ago in a 
poem unpublished. But I find that you have achieved precisely tho 
same effects as this later poem in St. Francis’s hymn in your first pub- 
lished volume. Enovgh of myself. Only that if there be anything 
happy in the metre of ‘ Viola,’ you were my mistress in it.” 

As for the letters from Mr. Yeats, written mostly in the early “ nineties,” 
they are of extraordinary interest, as a revelation of his methods, his 
likes and dislikes, his theories of art, enlivened by humorous comments 
on Morris, Mme. Blavatsky, and many other people of note. He 
fpeaks of dates as “ the firstborn of Satan mainly. Old Chaos was the 
only person, old or young, who ever understood freedom properly.” 
He hated journalists, but paid a beautiful compliment to Oxford :— 
‘I wonder anybody does anything at Oxford but dream and remember, 
the place is so beautiful. One almost expects the people to sing instead 
of speaking. It is all—the colleges I mean—like an Opera.” And 
hee is a most luminous comment on his own poetry suggested by the 
process of revising one of his own poems :— 

“TI have noticed some things about my poetry I did not know before 

in this process of correction, for mstance, that it is almost all a flight 
into fairyland from the real world and a summons to that flight. The 
chorus to the ‘Stolen Child’ sums it up. That it is not the poetry 
of insight and knowledge but of longing and complaint—the cry of the 
heart against necessity. I hope some day to alter that and write poetry 
of insight and knowledge.” 
The correspondence with Mr. George Wyndham forms another delightful 
episode in the book, and concludes with a beautiful letter from his 
gallant son. We have already spoken of Mrs. Hinkson’s admiration 
for Parnell; her other chief heroes were her father, John O'Leary, the 
Fenian, and her brother-in-law, John O'Mahony, a brilliant, generous, 
and highly gifted young Irish barrister, whose epitaph she writes in 
these touching words: ‘“‘ He knew everybody between the four seas 
of Ireland, and was friendly with them all. Between the four seas was 
lamentation when he died. Love covers his grave like roses,”’ No 
one can read these annals of a full and vivid life without wishing the 
writer many years of happiness in her Irish home. 





ACROSS ASIA MINOR.* 
Mr. Cutips’s exceptionally attractive and brilliant book of travel 
would of itself suffice to show why the Germans coveted Asia Minor. 
There is no country that has a greater fascination for Western 
Europe. To the archaeologist and the historian, to the theologian 
end the ethnologist, to the artist and the sportsman, to the simple 
traveller and the shrewd man of commerce alike, Asia Minor seems 
to offer limitless possibilities. In ancient times it was the seat of 
powerful monarchies. It flourished successively under the Hittites 
and the Persians, under the rule of Macedonia and Rome and Con- 
stantineple. But when the Byzantines gradually lost their hold, Asia 
Minor or Rim, as the Moslems called it, saw its old prosperity fade. 
Its cities were sacked by one infidel conqueror after another, Seljuk, 
Ottoman, and Mongol vying in destructiveness ; its fertile fields ceased 
to be tilled; its civilized inhabitants fled before the nomad tribes who 
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swept over the country like a plague of locusts. From the eleventh 
century onward to our own time Asia Minor has becn a land of misrule. 
The Greeks of the coast and the Armenians have always traded with 
the West through the centuries, but for lack of security the great 
natural resources of the country have remained undeveloped, except 
in the few areas served by railways within recent years. Asia Minor, 
under the blighting power of the Turk, is to-day much as he found it 
in tho early Middle Ages. That is the secret of its charm. It is a land 
of survivals, of primitive races, of the most varied peoples, tongues, and 
creeds, of strangely contrasting phases of culture ranging upwards from 
the cave-dwellers of Cappadocia to the cotton-mills of Adana with 
their modern spindles and looms worked by steam. Mr. Childs is quick 
to note these survivals, and happy in describing them :— 

“A sight of this kind I watched one summer evening on the coast of 
the Black Sea, when a long-boat, whose bow was shaped like a swan’s 
breast, put off from the shore. Her stem projected above the hull and 
was curved into a form resembling roughly the head and neck of a bird 
preparing to strike. Upon the mast, hanging from a horizontal yard, 
was set a single broad square-sail, and under its arching foot could be 
seen the black heads of rowers, five or six men on cither side, and a bare- 
legged anaes en high above them in the stern. The sun was 
going down behind the mountains of Sinope, as this boat, her sides and 
beak painted vermilion and blue, came lifting easily over tho swell on 
her way to the night-fishing. Her sail was white and rounding, her oars 
rose and dipped regularly, and their wet blades flashed red in the dying 
sunlight. By some slight alteration of course her appearance suddenly 
changed, end she became just such a craft as is represented on one of 
the old Greek coins, And then the song of her crew came fitfully across 
the water. The whole scene was a resurrection of the past that vouched 
for its own accuracy, and carried conviction. I knew beyond doubting 
that just such boats with bare-legged steersmen in easy postures, and 
crews gf as they rowed, had put out to the fishing on warm summer 
nights like this, two thousand years ago, when the coast was dotted with 
flourishing Greek citics. The cities had gone, some even to the name ; 
but the blood remained, and with it traditions of boat-building and 
rigging, and custom of the sea, and the lore of old-time fishermen.” 


Mr. Childs tells us casually that the fabled Amazons, who lived in the 
hilis a day or two’s march from Amasia, may not have been so mythical 
after all, as in that country the women are still said to be the workers 
and the masters, while the men are drones of inferior physique. ‘The 
country abounds in remains of antiquity, great and small. “At the 
present day the inhabitants of various districts find it profitable to 
search for coins in their ploughed fields after heavy rain.” Prehistoric 
monuments like the superb “‘ Mirror Tomb” near Amasia, cut out of the 
side of a gorge overlooking a stream, as well as Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine castles and temples and Moslem forts, are to be scen every- 
where. The natives take no interest in them and remember nothing 
of their history. 

Mr. Childs was original not only in making his journey across Asia 
Minor on foot, but also in choosing the unfamiliar route across the 
neck of the great isthmus from Samsun, on the Black Sea, to Tarsus 
and Mersina, on the Mediterrancan, in the corner where the coast sud- 
denly turns southwards to Alexandretta and Syria. It was just before 
the Balkan War, when the Turks were smarting under the loss of Tripoli 
and their fanaticism had found vent in the horrible Armenian massacres 
at Adana. Our prestige in Turkey was still great, and Mr. Childs was 
nowhere molested in his adventurous wanderings with a single Turkish 
guide. “The fact of being English was ever the most universal and 
respected recommendation that I could possess,” he says; “ Turk 
and Greek and Armenian might hate each other to the death, but each 
regarded England as the friend of his race.” From Samsun, the port 
of rich tobacco-fields rivalled only by those of Kavalla, he crossed the 
mountains that fringe and guard the coast of Asia Minor, and passed by 
Marsovan to Amasia, Tokat, and Sivas. At the moment this country 
is of military interest as the probable scene of the next Russian advance, 
westward from the Trebizond-Erzingan line, and Mr. Childs’s vivid 
sketches of the towns and countryside are excellent, Marsovan, lying 
off the main road, is the seat of one of the great American medical 
missions which have done splendid work, and whose fate at this moment 
must be exercising the United States Government. Amasia, the 
birthplace of Mithridates, is “ the most romantic and picturesque city 
in Asia Minor.” 

Mr. Childs saw nothing of German influence in Asia Minor until he 
came to the Taurus and looked down on to the Cilician highway. There 
ho beheld busy German railway shops, and heard the blasting of the 
great tunnels that take the Baghdad line through the mountains :— 

“It was a sudden and unexpected ee into Europe. And yet 
it was also a view that stirred deep tribal instincts and made a tribes- 
man of me like any. On this high spur of the Bulgar Dagh I was a 
British tribesman with a bird’s-eye view of subtle hostile operations 
contrived by German tribes for the undoing of my own. . . . Chiefly 
one marvellied that any British person could ever regard the commercial 
penetration of Asia Minor as the ultimate and praiseworthy aim of this 
great German undertaking.” 

His guide described the railway stations as ‘“‘ Germancastles.” They are, 
it seems, of massive construction, as if the builders took leng views 
and spared no expense. The stations are all kept well away from the 
towns they serve, partly for commercial reasons—to develop the railway 
lands—and partly to give troops holding the stations a clear field of 
fire against any fanatical mob. The fine scenery of the Cilician Gateg 
was being spoiled by the railway works when Mr. Childs passed that 
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way, after a trip to Konia, but the glamour of the pass itself is inde- 
structible :-— 

“The summit of the Ciliclan Gates pass is an open saucer-sha 
spaco a mile or so across, with a rim of heights and cliffs on three si 
Ta this more or less level area stands the village of Tekke, where tho 
road ns its descent to the Mediterranean. From Tekke the road 
drops about two hundred feet to the cliffs of the southern rim, and 


there finds the cleft or gap called the Cilician Gates, which has givenits: 


name to the pass. The actual opening cannot be more than forty feet 
wide between its vertical faces of grey rock. Half the width is occupied 
by the road; the remainder by a torrent, fifteen or twenty feet below, 
in which at this point stands an immense boulder with the well- 
known Roman inscription [of Marcus Aurclius] on its front. Stand in 
this road, in the jaws of the Gates, and look up the slope, the wall of 
rock with its old tool-marks upon your left, the torrent and other cliff 
on your right, and you occupy a space over which have passed Cyrus, 
Alexander, Cicero, Haroun al Raschid, St. Paul, and a host of other 
famous men. If there is another spot in tho world where you may do 
so much with equal certainty, I do not know of it.” 

Thence the author journeyed downhill to St. Paul's city of Tarsus, 
where men dig down with the assurance of finding stone and marblo 
¢tiezes or capitals from the ancient city buried by the silt of the Cydnus. 
Like Alexander, Mr. Childs was warned against bathing in the river 
lest he should contract fever, and unlike the Macedonian, he thought 
it best to take the natives’ advice. Tarsus is no longer a port, as the 
river is too small for modern ships. Mersina, the new port made by 
Ibrahim Pasha, the ambitious Khedive who conquered Northern Syria to 
the Cilician Gates, now serves the rich Adana plain; but in Mr. Childa’s 
judgment it is not likely to keep its place, as it is too far to the west 
and has no harbour. From Tarsus the author, in company with our 
Consul, made an expedition to Adana and the Baghcho Tunnel that 
takes the railway through the Amanus Range towards Aleppo and the 
Euphrates. At railhead they found a German diplomatist of rank, 
who was hospitable but took particular care to prevent them from seeing 
400 much. The Germans even then wero obviously all-powerful with 
the central Government of Turkey, but they were not popular. Mr. 
Childs says that at Baghche no German official dared to stir out alone: 
“The sight and report of German-trained Turkish officers neglecting 
fasts and prayer, drinking alcohol and avoiding the mosque, excite 
more prejudice among peasant Moslems than all pro-Goerman efforts 
can counteract. And tho German attitude and manner is ever a great 
handicap in German dealings with the people at large.” Mr. Childs 
went on to Marash and the remote Armenian hill-fortress of Zeitun, 
now at last cleared of its brave garrison—part of whom escaped to the 
sea and were taken off by Allied cruisers, Turning southward to Aleppo 
and Antioch, he reached the sea at Alexandretta—whoere Jonah is 
said to have landed from the whale—and there terminates his pro- 
foundly interesting book with a warning that Germany mast be 
ousted from her hold over Asia Minor or she will have really won 
the war. 

Mr. Childs does not devote much space to politics. Ho has too many 
other subjects to deal with, and, like Borrow, prefers the wind on the 
heath or a night in a crowded tavern among alien folk to debating 
high matters of State. But his shrewd estimates of tho native peoples 
aro fresh and valuable. The Greeks he sets down as talkors who have 
missed their chance in Asia. Tho Armenians, though naturally brave, 
and disdainfal of the Greeks, seem to be overcome by hereditary or 
instinctive fear in the presence of a Turk. They buy revolvers, but as 
they will not spend a few shillings on practice cartridges, they are 
unable, asa rule, to defend themsclves with their weapons. Tho Turks 
of the peasant class are commended by Mr. Childs as sturdy and honest 
men, fanatical but capable of being controlled by a tactful ruler. Those 
of the wealthier class, whence come the Army officers, seem to him 
fundamentelly weak, as if the old stock were exhausted by luxurious 
living. Many of the Anatolian Turks are Moslem refagees of Slav 
race ftom Bulgaria. These European Moslems were, as Mr. Childs 
reminds us, the best fighting men in the Sultan's service, and were 
mainly responsible for the defence of Plevna. In tho arts of peace thoy 
ere equally proficient, and they are said to be less fanatical than tho 
genuine Osmanli. It is tempting to conjecture that when Russla 
-omes to Constantinople, these Moslem Slavs may play a useful part 
in mediating between the great Slav Empire and the Turkish poasantry, 
who want nothing so much as a strong and just government under 
which they can till their fields in peace. 





AT THE SIGN OF “THE RED TRIANGLE.”® 
We all know im genera! something of the work done by the 
Y.MLC.A., and the sign of “The Red Triangle” has become almost 
as f..miliar to the civilian as to the man in the Army. Comparatively 
fow of us, however, know much of the details of that work and what it 
means to the ordinary soldier. It is therefore of special interest to find 
in the letters of One Young Man, edited by the late Mr. J. E. Hodder 
Williams, eome description of those detaila, and a warm appreciation 
of the “ ¥.M.” (as it is familiarly called in the Army). Sydney Baxter, 
the “one young man” in question, did not set out to write euch 
appreciation, but the tribute contained in his constant and grateful 
references to the Association is the more valuable in that it was 
unpremeditated. Baxter joined the Y.M.C.A. before the war, which 
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at first, in common with many other people, he imagined to consiss 
of pious young men with “tho milk and bun” expression. On experi- 
ence he discovered, however, that it was a community of “ sportsmen 
and gentlemen,” and soon after joining found himself “‘ in the midst of a 
large number of football, erieket, swimming, and rowing enthusiasts,” 
He attended its evening classc3, and spent his holidays at its seasids 
or country centres. In October, 1914, ho enlisted ia a London 
Territorial regiment and at once experienced the goed offices of the 
“YM.” :— 

“ Without the Y.M. touch we should have had to stay in our bleak 
huts, constantly reminded of our surroundings and discomforts. But 
theso Y.M. people had provided a comfortable, well-lighted, and, above 
all, warm room, with plenty of books and papers and any amount of 
grub and unlimited tea to wash it down. Isn't it wonderful how many 
sorrows the British army can drown in a cup of tea? Apparently there's 
no need to tell the Y.M. people to ‘ get a move on,” for before two months 
had elapsed they installed in tho very centre of the camp a large canteen, 
with a reading- and writing-room. . . . As the vaccinations and inocula- 
tions were in progress at that time, the warm room was a blessing and 
eased the wearisome day which would have had to bo spent in camp. 
- « » There is a genuine Y.M. atmosphere which makes a fellow feet 
‘at homo.’ It says, ‘We aro here becauso we feel we are “ kind of 
wanted” here for your individual comfort: this fs your show, and wo 
are happy and anxious to do all we can for you. Come at any time and 
bring all your chums.’” 


Within sixteen weeks of joining Baxter was sent to France, and almost 
his first letter home speaks again of “ the homely atmosphero” which 
greeted them as, tired, cold, “and a bit homesick,” thoy joyfully 
entered one of the tents with the sign of “The Red Triangle.” “ Both 
the taciturn and the jocular find their way by common consent to these 
tents.” A letter written just before his departure for Ypres includes 
the following warm and thoroughly well-morited appreciation of the 
work of the women in the Y.M.C.A. canteens :— 


“The order was passed down that the train would not start befors 
7 o'clock, and that men might leave their compartments but not the 
station. Hero was a fino look-out. It was only about 2 o'clock, and 
we had to look forward to at least five hours of weary waiting, without 
anything hot to drink and only bully and biscuits to eat. It was nota 
pleasant prospect, you will agree, but apparently it was nothing out of 
the usual, for the * Association of the Tnangle’ was ready and 
waiting for us, and had a largo canteen, run entirely by ladies, on the 
station. Here wo wero ablo to provide for our journey, fill our water- 
bottles with tea and our haversacks with ham, rolls, and fruit. This 
was the best refreshment room I have been into and it was our last 
glimpse of English ladies for many months. These ledies aro doing a 
splendid and most self-sacrificing work, for their hours are long antl 
their duties heavy. I wonder if it has over occurred to them how much 
their presence meant to us boys. For many they were the last seen of the 
womanhood of our raee. I wonder too will any of those ladies read 
these lines. I hope so—I'd like them to know what their preseno» 
meant to just one of the boys they have been serving so at" g They 
will have their reward. I should like them to havo just ons word of a 
Tommy's thanks now.” 

Again on his journey down into the Somme district Baxter writes in a 
similar vein :— 

“Though, of course, we needed and enjoyed the hot tea and rolls, 
it was as much joy to hear our own tongue so sweetly spoken. The 
change from the deep voices of our officers and comrades thrilled us, 
reminding us of sisters and sweethearts just a few miles away, across 
the Channel, and yet so far off, for there was little chance of leave for a 
long time. What a pretty picture those ladies made in the midst of 
the khakied crowd, passing quickly from one to another with a smile 
for all! I am suro every one was over-stocked with chocolates and 
cigarettes, for we all kept returning to the counter to buy something 
just for tho sake of a smile or a ‘ How are you getting on, Tommy ?' 
from ono oi our hostesses. The whistle blew and we all made a rush for 
our trucks. Tho ladies stood in a body at the end of the platform, and 
as each truck passed waved and wished us good luck. Tho noiso ws 
made was deafening; we cheered and cheered until the little: group 
of England's unknown horoines on the platform passed from sig. 
Our hearts were vory full.” 

We sincerely hope that this charming and gallant compliment to 
their influence and their labours will be read by these “ unknow2 
heroines.” 

Even when on leave the soldier is not left without tho help, if he neods 
it, of the “ ¥.M.” :— 

“TI clambered out of the carriags prepared to rush to the Bakerloo, 
when a voico at my elbow asked, * Is there anything I can do for you ? 
Are you a Londoner ?” and a host of questions bearing on my future 
actions. It wasa Y.M. official. He took me to the little box where my 
franos were converted into English coin, then to the Bakerloo Tube 
station, got my ticket, and with a handclasp dashed off to help another. 
Had I been bound for the North he would have taken moa and given 
me a dinner, and put mo into the right train at tho right time. IL tell 
you these Y.M. chaps do their job uncommonly well.” 

Baxter was badly wounded at Gommecourt, and while in hospital he 
had his last experience of the “ Y.M.” in Franco :— 

“One of its mombors came round the ward, speaking cheery words 
and offering to write home for us. It sounds a smal! work, but it was 
a boon to those of us too weak for even a postcard, or thosa who hat 
lost or injured their right arms, The nurses are far too busy and cannot 
do it, and other paticnts are in a like condition, 1 always looked ous 
for that gentleman of the Y.M.” 

On board the hospital ship at Southampton he was put down in @ 
corner, where he “feverishly hoped they wouldn't forget mo and pus 
me in the wrong train.” He goes on :~— 


“I was aot forgotten by one person, however. He was not am 
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official, not a R.A.M.O. man—no, just a Y.M.C.A. man, ministering 
to our comfort, lighting cigarettes for the aan, arranging pillows, 
handing chocolate to a non-smoker, with a smile and a cheery word for 
every one. He asked mo where I lived and spoke cheerily to me of soon 
seeing my mother and friends, and then left on a like errand to another 
chap. This, as I look back, was typical of all the work of the Y.M.C.A. 
Its Selpers aro always at the right place doing the right thing. That 
is why they have earned Tommy’s undying gratitude.” 

Quite apart from their incidental description of Y.M.C.A. work, 
Sydney Baxter's letters are in themselves very interesting and well 
worth reading. They make no pretence at literary finish, but give a 
straightforward first-hand account of the experiences of “ono young 
man,” himself an admirable type of the many thousands of young 
men who joined in the autumn of 1914. Very poignant is the descrip- 
tion of the death and burial of his chum, with whom he had been friends 
ginco a boy of fourteen. It is impossible to read it without being pro- 
foundly moved. Inspiring too is his account of the fighting at Hill 60, 
during which his friend was killed, and the magnificent bravery of the 
Canadians. We will let him tell in his own words how he “got a 
* Blighty ’” :-— 

“ We had just connected up with our party on the left when I felt a 
pressure of tons upon my head. My right eye was sightless, with tho 
other I saw my hand with one finger severed, covered in blood. A great 
desire came over me to sink to the ground, into peaceful oblivion, but 
the peril of such weakness came to my mind, and with an effort I pulled 
myself together. I tore my helmet from my head, for the concussion 
had rammed it tight down. The man in front bandaged my head 
and eye. Blood was pouring into my mouth, down my tunic. 
They made way for me, uttering cheery words. ‘Stick it, Corporal, 
you ll soon be in Blighty,’ one said. Another, ‘ Best of luck, old man.’ 

made my way slowly—not in pain, I was too numbed for that. My 
officer gave me a pull at his whisky bottle, and further on our stretcher- 
bearers bandaged my head and wiped as much blood as they could from 
my face. I felt I could go no further, but a ‘runner’ who was going 
to H.Q. led me back. 1 held on to his equipment, halting for cover 
when a shell came near, and hurrying when able, I eventually got to 
our First Aid Post. There I fainted away.” 

Baxter has lost the sight of his right eye and has had two fingers ampu- 
tated. Writing home to the chief of his office soon after he was wounded, 
he said: ‘I am not sure to what extent Iam damaged. The wound, 
are the right eye, side of face, and left hand. They hope to save my eyes 
and I have only losi one finger on hand.” To this Mr. Hodder Williams 
has added the comment: ‘“‘ Only lost’—that seems to me great.” 
We agree. 





THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF HEALTH.* 

We look to the author of Pro Christo et Ecclesia to take the orthodox 
etandpoint in regard to theology. Orthodoxy, of course, does not 
mean what it did. Roughly speaking, it might to-day be defined as 
belief in the Incarnation and acceptance of the miraculous element 
in the Gospels. In his latest book, however, The Christian Doctrine 
of Healih, the author, while still maintaining the cardinal doctrines 
ef the Church, has broken completely with tradition. Setting aside 
the question of the origin of evil as an insoluble mystery upon which 
the fact of free-will throws enough light for practical purposes, he 
holdly asserts that all disease, and all the suffering consequent upon 
it, are contrary to the Will of God, and that in the struggle against 
ill-health spiritual mcans are as proper and as eficctive as they are 
in the struggle against sin. It is impossible, he argues, to predict 
with certainty that a given disease can in a given instance be cured 
at once by faith. It is also impossible to predict with certainty that 
1 defect will be so cured. All the same, it would be idle to 
deny that faults of character are susceptible of amelioration, and even 
eradication, by spiritual means; and so—in our author's opinion— 
are physical diseases. Religious people have, however, long 
determined that something of chastisement enters into illness, and 
util they get rid of the notion that God uses sickness as a sort of 
discipline for the soul, faith will fail them to produce universal health 
The argument that even those who pray with faith are not always 
cured is met by the fact that it is obviously very difficult, perhaps. 
impossible, for an individual to be independent of his environment, 
This generation is sceptical in the matter of faith-cures, and some 
ef the best people are intenscly sensitive to the mental atmosphere 
acound them, 

The writer of this piece of special pleading takes for granted that 
the evidence for miraculous cures, at Lourdes for instance, is very 
weighty. He is writing chiefly for Christians, and is, we imagine, 
convinced that it is not the religious sceptio, who disbelieves in the 
supernatural altogether, who keeps back the spread of the Gospel, 
but the people who acquiesco in tho sentiments of a popular 
hymn with the refrain, “Thy will be done,” a hymn which 
“contains no suggestion that God’s will could be other than our 
misery.” 


any mora 


As our readers will perceive, the book deals chiefly with the @ priori 
question of faith-healing. The author is concerned to prove faith in its 
possibility to be both Christian and reasonable, not to sift evidence 
for its having happened, though such evidence, he seems to believe, needs 
enly open-minded study to carry conviction. 


® The Christian Doctrine of Health. Vy the Author of Pre Christe & Leclesia. 


Zasdon: Macmillan avd Co. (2s. uct.) 





FICTION. 


TALES OF WONDER.® 
Reanens of fiction do not, as a rule, read prefaces, even when they are 
only six lines long, but the conscientious reviewer may serve a useful 
purpose by quoting Lord Dunsany’s brief foreword in extenso:— 

“These tales are tales of peace. Those who remember peace, and 

those who will see it again, may be glad to turn their eyes, though 
but for a moment, away from a world of mud and blood and khaki, 
and to read for a while of cities too good to be true.” 
Lord Dunsany is as good as his word. He provides us with an escape 
from the preoccupations of the moment, and conveys us on his magic 
carpet to strange climes peopled by strange inhabitants, whose conduct 
is seldom, if ever, in correspondence with the experience of the plain 
person. It is not everybody's book, for there are a good many people 
so trammelled by the fetters of their senses that anything savouring of 
the impossible is a positive affront to their intelligence. But there 
remains a residuum of readers who enjoy an occasional “ lucid interval 
of lunacy ”—to quote from Sir W. S. Gilbert’s famous description of 
Hamlet—and for these Lord Dunsany has provided a few hours of 
varied and excellent entertainment. As a phantast he is unequal, and 
we are not impressed by his coinage of place-names or nomenclature 
generally, which reminds one of Lear but suffers from the comparison. 
But, though some of his tales do not quite “come off,” the majority 
are marked by a whimsical imagination as well as distinction of style, 
and three or four are quite first-rate. There is a great art in fixing your 
reader’s attention at the outset, and Lord Dunsany is decidedly happy 
in his beginnings. Take this, for example, from the story of the 
enchanted city on a Yorkshire moor :— 

“ Besides the old shepherd at Langside, whose habits render him 
unreliable, I am probably the only person that has ever seen the city 
on Mallington Moor. I had decided one year to do no London season, 
partly because of the ugliness of the things in the shops, partly because 
of the unresisted invasion of German bands, partly perhaps because 
some pet parrots in the oblong where I lived had learned to imitate 
cab-whistles, but chiefly because of late there had seized me in London 
a quite unreasonable longing for large woods and waste spaccs, while 
the very thought of little valleys underneath copses full of bracken 
and foxgloves was a torment to me, and every summer in Londen 
the longing grew worse till the thing was becoming intolerable. 
I took a stick and a knapsack and began walking northwards, starting 
at Tetherington and sleeping at inns, where one could get rea! ealt and 
the waiter spoke English, and where one had a name instead of a number ; 
and though the tablecloth might be dirty, the windows opened so that 
the air was clean; where one had the excellent company of farmers 
and men of the wold, who could not be thoroughly vulgar because 
they had not the money to be so even if they had wished it.” 


So 


How the city was discovered and the pilgrim entered the guest-house and 
fell asleep to the sound of soothing music we must leave the reader to 
learn for himself. But the end is as good as the beginning: “A small 
wind having arisen I was awakened by a sprig of heather that beat 
continually against my face. It was morning on Mallington Moor and 
the city was quite gone.” The longest story in the book is a successful 
application of the methods of the fairy-tale-teller to the raw material 
provided by the life of the buccaneer. It tells how Captain Shard, 
of the bad ship ‘ Desperate Lark,’ being closely pursued by squadrons 
of three nations, successfully evaded them by beaching his vessel 
in a strong north wind, having previously fitted her with wheels, and 
sailed or hauled her across the desert to the Niger. It is a spirited 
extravaganza, a story which might be read aloud to children, and at 
the same time will serve to speed an idle hour for “ grown-ups” who 
are not too superior to enjoy deviation from the paths of sense. For 
Lord Dunsany, though, as becomes a poet, he is concerned with the 
choice of the “sovran word” and the carving of jewelled phrases, 
has a refreshing gift of humour, and seasons his fancy with pleasant 
exuberances. Such, for example, isthe explanatory comment in that wild 
fantasy, “ The Bird of the Difficult Eye”—‘* That year the fashion 
was emeralds. A man named Green had recently crossed the Channel 
on a bicycle and the jewellers said that a green stone would be particularly 
appropriate to commemorate the event, and recommended emeralds.” 
We like also the grim humour of the tale which tells how a wicked 
squire was condemned in his old age to sit down, night after night, 
thirteen at table, with the ghosts of the women whom he had wronged, 
ard how he was rclicved by the intrusion of a belated foxhunter who 
joined the party and broke the spell. Another ingenious tale is that 
of the “ Bureau d’Echange de Maux ” for the barter of fears and other 
unpleasant idées fires. But our favourite is the excellent yarn of 
“The Three Sailors’ Gambit,” which relates how three simple seamen 
defeated the greatest chess expert of the age. Here, again, we must 
refer the reader to the book, for it would be a crime to give away the 
secret of their success and discount the joy of perusal. A werd of 
praise is due in conclusion to the designs of Mr. Sime, which har- 
monize admirably with the spirit of the text. 





The House of Fear, By Wadsworth Camp. 
net.)—A hair-raising story of a hauated 
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net.)—A story of a secret society which marks down and exterminates 
criminals, Only tho first chapter of the book concerns Cordova. The 


main part of the adventures lies in London.——The Fur-Bringers, By 
Hulbert Footner. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. net.)—A very delightful 
account of fur-trading in the great North-West. It is full of exciting 
adventures, 
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The Hanbury Family. By A. Audrey Locke. 2 vols. (A. L. 
Humphreys. 10 guincas net.)—This stately work by a young Oxford 
historian who, unhappily, died just after finishing tho book, is a model 
family history, based on exhaustive research, scrupulously cautious in 
handling early pedigrees where men with the same Christian name are too 
often wilfully confused, brond-minded in the references to commerce and 
industry by which the Hanburys, like most well-known familics, rose 
to wealth and eminence, and full of picturesque detail on occasion, as in 
the amusing chapter on Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams, Ambassador 
to Prussia and Russia under George II. The earliest Hanburys be- 
longed to Hanbury, Worcestershire, but never owned the manor, and 
remained simple country folk. From this good rustic stock sprang 
numerous branches, such as Bateman-Hanbury (Lord Bateman), Han- 
bury-Tracy (Lord Sudeley), Hanbury-Williams, the Quaker Hanbury 
the pharmacist, and Hanbury of Little Marcle, to which belonged William 
Hanbury, the first librarian of the Cottonian Library under Queen Anne. 
If the Hanbury clan has produced no great man, it has numbered many 
useful citizens, and the progress of a typical English yeoman family as 
minutely recorded by Miss Locke is in many ways more instructive than 
the chronicles of an ancient earldom, The long array of family por- 
traits, finely reproduced, is imposing, and includes at least one good 
Romney, and an unusually elaborate double portrait by Cosway. 


The Hope for Society: Essays on “ Social Reconstruction after the 
War.” By various Writers, Edited by Miss Lucy Gardner. (GQ. Bell 
and Sons, 3s. net.)—These outspoken papers were read at the Summer 
School held at Swanwick by the various Social Service Unions, and 
they were worth publishing because they are full of ideas, Sir Hugh 
Sell’s frank statement of an employer's view of Trade Union regulations 
is useful, We should, however, have liked to hear a Trade Union leader 
in reply, rather than Dr. A. J. Carlyle, who confines himself to gener- 
alities. Mr. Clutton-Brock, maintaining that people were bored by 
the dulness of peace, argues that austerity should be the note of the 
next peace, and that poverty will be a blessing in disguise. Mr. J. St. G, 
Heath, of Toynbee Hall, has a striking essay with a similar burden on 
“The New Social Conscience as to Use of Income.” “ Because our 
outlook is small and narrow, we think that we need spacious houses and 
rich material adornment. But if we had a true hold on God we should 
find all the spaciousness that we need in becoming what Plato once 
calied a spectator of eternity.” 





Your Part in Poverty. By George Lansbury. (Allen and Unwin, 
1s. net.)—Mr. Lansbury’s indictment of society, the Church, and the 
State is confused, and his suggested remedies are very vaguely indi- 
cated. But we are impressed by the sincerity of his wondering indig- 
nation, and we feel that the book, at any rate, reflects the doubts and 
fears of many intelligent workmen. Mr. Lansbury should not suggest 
that prostitution is mainly caused by poverty. The most careful 
students of the question hesitate to say that more than one prostitute 
out of four ia driven to sell herself by sheer want. The problem is far 
more complex than that. 


The Migrations of Fish. By Alexander Meek. (E. Arnold. 16s. 
net.)—The Director of the Cullercoats Marine Laboratory has put 
together in this solid and valuable book all that is known as to the 
rmaigrations and Cistribution of fish, taken class by class, We may 
commend especially the chapter on the herring, which move in shoals 
for protection, visiting in turn various areas of our home waters. The 
young herring, for instance, are brought by the currents to the Thames 
estuary and Morecambe Bay, and caught and sold as “ whitebait.” 
Professor Meek has no doubt whatever in regard to tho famous sardine 
controversy. The true sardine is a pilchard, but the Norwegian 
“sardine” is a small sprat. 





Some Russian Heroes, Saints, and Sinners. By Sonia E. Howe. 
(Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. net.)—In this very readable book 
Mrs. Howe pursucs her laudable object of popularizing the study of 
Russian history in England. No country, certainly, has more dramatic 
annals than Russia ; nowhere has hero-worship gone further ia assigning 
each tremendous change to a single personality like Vladimir, who con- 
verted the Russians, or Alexander Nevski, who saved Novgorod from 
the Swedes and Germans, or Dmitri Denskoi, who first defeated the 
Mongols, or Vermak, the conqueror of Siberia. Mrs. Tiowe dwells so 
much on the mad cruelty of Ivan the Terrible as to make him incredible. 
- He was, in truth, a brutally efficient ruler as well as a savage. The last 


chapter on the Boyaryinia Morozov and the Protopope Avvakum gives 
an interesting account of tie rise and sufferings of the Old Believers in 





the seventeenth century. Never were the ostensible causes of schism 
so trivial as in this instance, where the Old Believers preferred the stake 
to crossing themselves with three fingers instead of two. 





Chemical Discovery and Invention of the Twentieth Century. By 
Sir W. A. Tilden, F.R.S. (Routledge. 7s. 6d. net.)—We are not quite 
sure that the author has hit the happy mean between a text-book for 
the student and a non-technical handbook for the reader who knows 
nothing of chemistry. Perhaps there is no such happy mean. Sir 
William Tilden gives a good summary of modern chemical theorics of 
matter, which is stiff reading, and some lighter chapters on various 
branches of chemical industry such as petrol, dyes, drugs, rubber. 
cellulose, and explosives, with a brief concluding section on sugar and 
other organic substances. These chapters are informing, and illustrate 
the ever-increasing importance of the chemist in modern life. 


The True History of the Conquest of New Spain. By Bernal Diaz, 
Vol V. (Hakluyt Society.)—Dr. A. P. Maudslay has completed his 
fine translation of the narrative of Bernal Diaz, one of the followers of 
Cortes in his conquest of Mexico with a handful of Spanish adventurers. 
Tho veteran says that in 1568, when he was writing his memoirs, only 
five survived of the five hundred and fifty who went from Cuba with 
Cortes in 1519, and ho himself was the oldest conquistader of the five, 
It is a wonderful story, which the Hakluyt Society has done woll te 
make accessible to English readers. 


Soft Toys and How to Make Them. By E. A. Hickman. (Robert 
Scott. 2s. net.)—This little book, with its clear directions, illustrations, 
and diagrams, is intended for those who wish to make soft toys for 
their own babies, or even to set up a regular industry of toy-making. 
The materials needed for the former purpose are in every house, while 
for the latter we are given a list of wholesale merchants who sell the 
necessary materials, The idea of a home toy factory is attractive, 
and though the business would of course need endless patience and 
industry, it could be carried on without much physical exertion, and 
should thus appeal to, women who are unfit for hard work. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
i 


Artzibashef (M.), Tales of the Revolution, cr Sv0.........65.+- (Secker) net 
Balbirny (R. A.), Assets of Empire, er BVO... 2... 6c eee eee (W. Westell) net 
Beaufort (J. M. de), Behind the German Veil: a Journalistic War Pilgrimage, 
GETS hoo 66 eo Se csbocecdecccces Gescesoesesceseses (Hutchinson) net 
Bennett (R.), The Web, cf 8v0......cccccscecees (Hedder & Stoughton) net 
Big Happiness, by Pan, GBB oc nccesecccscssnctoascecses (Mills & Boon) 
Book of tiie Popes The), trans. by Louise R. Loomis, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Brown (Louise), Paul Strange: a Novel, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Cable (B.), Grapes of Wrath, cr8vo................ (Smith & Elder) net 
Carpenter (R.), The Ethics of Euripides, Svo........ (Oxtord Univ. Press) net 
Chance (S.), From Atheism to Christ : a Memolr of Private Harold Turner, cr 8vo 
(Marshall Bros.) net 
Conway (Agnes Ethel), A Ride through the Balkans, cr 8vo....(R. Scott) net 
Curtin (D. T.), The Land of the Deepening Shadow. .(Liodder & Stoughton) net 
Delafield (KE. M.), Zella Sees Herself, cr 8vo...........+.- (Heinemann) net 
Eden (T. W.) and Lockyer (C.), The New System of Gynaecology (Macmillan) net 
Elliot (RB. H.), Glaucoma: a# Handbook for the General I’ractitioner, 8vo 
(H. KR. Lewis) net 
Eebue —— of Books (The), 1916.......... (Publishers’ Circular) net 
ties of St. John, ed. by A. Plummer............ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Fiecner (I.) and Braun (A. 4 Cerebellar Abscess,8vO ........ (Heinemann) net 
Greenbough (J. G.), Sunset Thoughts, &c.: Aftermath. .(A. H. Stockwell) net 
Gregory (Bishop of Tours), History of the Franks: Seleccions trans. by L. 
Brehaut, 8vo (Oxford. Univ. Press) net 
Guppy (H. B.), Plants, Seeds, and Currents in the West Indies, 8vo 
(W illlama & Norgats) 
Guthrie (W.), Magna Carta, and other Addresses, Svo. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Hamilton (Lord F.), The Beginnings of Mr. P. J. Davenant, cr vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Hare (C.), A Great Emperor: Charles V., 1519-1558, 8vo......(S. Paul) net 
Henryson (R.), Poems, Cr 8V0........ccccecccececceenes (A. Gardner) net 
Hume (F.), The Grey Doctor, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) net 
James (J. L. B. ), The Story of France, cr 8v0..........0.000005 (Nelson) net 
Lagerléf (Selma), The Queens of Rzagakalla, and other Sketches (Laurie) net 
Larson (C. W.), Milk Production: C Accounts, Principles and Methods, 8vo 
Oxtord Univ. Press) net 


McDermaid (N. J.), Shipyard Practice as applied to Warship Construction, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 1 
McKenna (S.), Sonia: Between Two Worlds, cr 8vo.......... (Methuen) net 
Masters (E. L.), The Great Valley, cr8vo.........c0.ceceeeee (Laurie) net 
Mitchell (Julia Post), St. Jean de Créve-ceur, 8vo..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Montague-Nathan (M.), Contemporary Ruaslan Composers, 8vo 
(Palmer & Hayward) net 
Mordaunt (Elinor), Before Midnight, cr BV0.........0cceceeeeeeee (Cassell) 
Newte (H. W. C.), He Whom I Follow, cr 8vo...........66665 (Mills & Boon) 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri (The),Part XII., ed. by B. P. Grenfell and A. 8. Hunt, 4to 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
H.), The Snow Burner, cr8vo...........+.- (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
y (Josephine Preston), Harvest Moon, cr8vo...... (Longmans) net 
Perrin (Alice), Separation, 8VO .......ccccccccscccccsvccsescccess (Cassell) 
Pickthall (Marjorie), The Lamp of Poor Souls, cr 8vo .......... (J. Lane) net 
Religious Poems of Lionel Johnson (The), Edition-de-Luxe..(E. Mathews) net 
Riches of Prayer (The), by Author of ‘The nen * of God *’ (Longmans) net 
Bee Uh, MENG, GED. ods cccccntscccvcdecesed (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
St. Matthew, with intro. and notes by P. A. Micklem, 8vo ...... (Methuen) net 
Samways (G. | » Fighting to the Front, 2, a (A. H. Stockwell) net 
Saxelby (F. M. and C. H.), Practical Arithmetic and Mensuration, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 
Sergeant (Elizabeth Shepley), French Perapectives, er 8vo....(Constable) net 
Shaw (Catherine), What the Apostles Did: Stories from the Acts 
(J. F. Shaw) net 
Teachers Book of Nature Study (The), Vol IT............. (vans Brea ) net 
Vaugha'n (Gertrude), The Bird of Lite, er8vo........ (Chapman & Hall) net 
Weale (P.), The Altar Fire; or, The Story of the Chineso Revolution, cr 8vo 
(Methuen) net 


LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFTECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON. 
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FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture tn 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


m. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd.,W. 





—_— 


Hurried Meals and indigestion 


In these days most of us have to got through our meals as quick] 
as possible, and, in consequence, suffer from Indigestion, whic 
seriously impairs our efficiency. 

A thoroughly reliable and harmless remedy for digestive disorders 
{s provided by Savory & Moore in Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges. 
They relieve the stomach of Acidity caused by food fermentation 
and restore the digestive organs to healthy activity. They are 
specially good for Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, &c. 

TESTIMONY.—"I am writing to inform you that I think Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges are really wonderful. Even in the most violent attacks of 
Indigestion I find that one Lozenge gives instant relief. The nature of my work 
often necessitates the taking of my meals as quickly as possible and moving about 
caphlly immediately afterwards, yet I never fear Indigestion if 1 take a Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenge. I have given Lozenges to several of my friends, and they 
are ali as pleased as 1 am with them. I am indeed very grateful to you.” 


‘8.’ has much pleasure in testifying to the efficacy of Dr. Jenner's 
After trying the sample box she found relief, and at once 
They relieve the 


“ Mrs. 

Absorbent Lozenges. 

ot a box, as she is often obliged to take her meals hurriedly, 
footin ‘ecling of Fulness after eating, also Flushed Face.” 


Boxes 1/3, and 5]-, of all Chemists. 
SAMPLE FOR 2d., POST FREE. 


A Sample Box of the Lozenges, sufficient for a thorough trial, will be sent on 
seveipt of 2d. In stamps for postage, &c, Mention the Spectator, and address 
Bavory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 142a New Bond Street, London, 


_—_- - - _ _ — — 


IRISH esl is Bis’ As Gon 
POCKET 
Mlustrated list & HAN DKERCH : EFS 


samples post free 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. _— Piace BZLFAST 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


Sure and Swift Rellef for Rheumatics. 
SURE, sweet sense of rFXHESE “Crystals” are 
relief and bodily com- prepared from the 
cme ogy a egy F vere Original Brine Springs, and the 
or Lumbago. if he or she will ye saa results they nave 
but dissolve some Droitwich “ ieved = Urio Acid 
complaints have won wide- 


Brine Crystals in their next : 
spread and universal approval 


hot bath. The stinging, 
“twisting pain is instantly and endorsement by the medi- 


3 /-, 








alleviated, and « courso of cal profession. Economical, 
baths with these “‘ Crystals” pleasant in use, and sure in 
results. 


will complete the cure. 
Price 2/G per 28-lb. bag. 
Delivered free to any Railway Station in Grect Britain. 
weston & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 28), 16 Gastcheap, Londen, &.6. 








DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED WHitTe 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 


than ORDINARY COFTEE. 











| GREEN and ABBOTT. 
Tels ; ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
| HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
Gerrard FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC. INV ITED, 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


TOTAL FUNDS -  £21,111,666. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 








LIMITED. orrices 1 erPoatur see tS 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 

HOLBCRN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£97,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ...............-... £135,000,0C0, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


6 AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY “SCH B OOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE. 

A TEACHER (either sex) will be Tequired on the Staff of the above School for 
Geography, with some English. Duties to commence on April 25th next. Salary 
£150 per annum, non-resident.— A Aer ations to be sent at once to the EDUCATION 
SECRETARY, Count Sine Cambridge. 

20th February, 191 





C OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHO HOOL FOR GIRLS. 


MISTRESS WANTED, chiefly for. Middle | School work. French (Phonetics) or 
Mathematics as chief subjects. State subsidiary subjects. Salary £110, rising by 
£10 per annum 4 £140. Higher initial salary for experienced Mistress.—Apply 
HEAD-MISTRES 

Education meen J. G@. TAYLOR, 

West Hartlepool. Seerctary. 


OC EEE OF ROCHESTER. 

A DIOCESAN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS will be required on July Ist. Candl- 
dates must be in Priests’ Orders and possess experience in education, including some 
acquaintance with Sunday School work. vy rel £300 p.a. and travelling —, 
Ouse, 


‘urther particulars can be obtained from CANON MAPLESDEN, Church 
Ww estminster, 











1 ADY GARDENER , COOK, and CLERK.— Wanted Geetiy, 
d THREE LADIES, well qualified to undertake posts named. Must 
women of strong personality, able tocontrol and discipline men of various classes in 
Home. Candidates must be earnest Communicant members of the Church of 
England, convinced Total Abstainers, and really interested In reclamation work. 
Hard workers and early risers. Three friends possessing necessary qualifications 
would be welcomed. Remuneration, furnished cottage between the three, with 
board, lodging, sth Chi and £65 annually each.— Write Box 830, Reynell’s Adver- 
tisement Offices, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


R. F. A. HADLAND undertakes RESEARCHES, PROOF. 
READING, INDEXING, REVISION of MSS, 

Good experience. Highest testimonials. Linguist, Classical, French, Spanish, 

Italian, German. 


5 BELLEVUE MANSIONS, FOREST ITIL, 8.E. 





A R E E R 8 . 
J) WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are urgently needed. 
Read *' CAREERS,” and prepare for work. A Handbook giving detalied Informa- 
tion as to present openings for educated women. [rice Is. -} post free ls. 10d.— 


Content Bureau for the danagin ment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


{ ARDENING F OR 

J ING to suit present crisis. 
and jam making. Healthy outdoor liie. 
courses. 

Illustrated prospectus of W. B. RIDLEY, 


WOMEN.—Essentially practical TRAIN- 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture ; fruit en 
Individual consideration. Long or sho 


Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


—— 











LECTURES, &c. 
OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS, 54 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
35TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
Open Daily, 10—5. Admission is, 
W. GORDON MEIN, Secretary. 
RBigagtrt A Lb B&BIRPTe Pt FS, 
The SCHOOL of ORIENTAL STUDIES, LONDON INSTITUTION, 


FINSRURY CIRCUS, E.C., OPENED on JANUARY 18th, 1917. Courses are 

now Leing held in the Principal Languages of the Near, Middle, and Far East and of 

Airica, Courses wiil also be given in Oriental Religions and Customs, 
lntending studenis are invited to apply at once to the undersigned. 
E. DENISON KO3S3, 


- COLLEGE FOR 


Education as a 


Director. 


HE CAMBRI DGE TR AINING — 
pemees TEACHERS.—Recognized by ths Board of 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss . HK. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical — Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridga Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is givea for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjecta in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, sc Sry bursaries, and loaa 
fund may be obtained on applicatioa te The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wettasten . Reet, Cambria. 


yas BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
es: 
Sir GORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHTONESS OF SALISBURY. 





Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, MP, The Rt. Hoa. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Acting Principal : 

Miss H. C. GREENE 


Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepare alte be teachers of ©cleatide Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dan cing, and Outdoor Car aes. St udents practise teaching {tn schoois 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 



























beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins ip 
October.—Further pastionions on sgptaation to the SECRETARY. 
Gi OUTHPORT PHY SICAL TR AINING | ¢ OLLEGE. 
Fresident—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers an 
expe ced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockhoim. Lducated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Educa tion. “es Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students ¢ in resic Medical supervision, 





References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Liggh t Hon. - ul nt Gladstone, the Hoa, 
and Kev. E. Lyttelton, D.D—Further particulars trom the SECRETARY. 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTE 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TR. ‘ALNING COLLEGE, 

$7 Lansdowne Road, Bediord.— Principal, Mise STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schooia, 
The course of training extends over 2 years, acd includes Educational ond Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Dlassage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacircase, Cricket, Tenuls, da, 
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TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLIN 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING. “AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training ta 
*hysical Ce haeiol &e. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiea 
Anatomy, yalology &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per anuum. GOOD bo sts 
OBTAINED 4 AFTER TRAINING. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST ag i a Training College for =. Cheirman: Rt. 

ion, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer : ‘Mr G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A —For Information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to the pal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. _ 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc- 

















tlon. Botany by B.8ec. Notable Succerses in Examinations. Beekeeping, Market- 
ing, Frult-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c, 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. p 
London Matric, 


PUPILS for Woolwich, 4 Navy (special ent 
end other Large modern 200 ~* 9 


Exams. house, yarda 
Mouse, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


from sea.—Apply, Stirling 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GIRLS’ 
RAPERS’ GOMPANY'S. GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The Drapers’ Company are about to award THREE SCHOLARSHIPS to enable 
specially mising girls to study at some place of advanced education, either in 
special subjects to be a a gd by the Company, or for the Degree Examination of 
a University in the U om 
In the award of one of tt the olarships preference will be given to a girl who has 
for — 1 three years at some time been in attendance at a school in the County 
of London 
The Scholarships will be of the value of £60 per annum each, and will be tenabie 
for two or three years. To be eligible for them girls must be between 17 and 19 
years of age and must have passed some approved Public Examination and give 
other evidence satisfactory to the Company of successful study. The Parent or 
Guardian of every candidate must satisfy the Company that she needs the assistance 
of the Scholarship to carry on her education. 
Further particulars fish, be obtained on application to the CLERK TO THE 
COMPANY ann" Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 


| OYAL SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of OFFICERS of the 
ARMY, BATH.—THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of tho value of 

3 20 a year, each tenable as long as the Girl remaias at School, are offered for Competition 
7 pat 1917. Candidates must be between 11 and 13 years of age, and the daughters 
tlar Officers ae or who have held permanent Commissions in the Army. 

ae and rates payment must be approved A the Committes before 





ene cy can enter for the Scholarship. For information as to acceptance apply the 
SRETARY, Royal School, Ponton House, Haymarket, London, 8.‘ 
“ae ticulars with regard to the Examination may be obtained Aa approval 





on application to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Royal School, Bath. 
LEY 8 
CAMBRIDGH. 


"es 


EXAMINATION for award of SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, &c. (£70-£60), 
March 15th 
Particulars from PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR BOOK or the BURSAR. 


SOHOOL, 








{T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—The 
h Counctl offer, in July, 1917, THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
value of £60, £40, and £20 respectively, tenable for four years, at St. Leonards School, 
by gizls whose parents are unable to pay the full School fees. Preference will be givea 
to daughters of professional men or of Officers of H.M. Service.—Particulazs oa 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS of S the School. 


Ht? & = a 





Dd, 





F L 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential Sciiool for Girls, 

Teie. “Watford 616.” 
SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1859. 


Miss BRENDA NIGHTING ALE, M.A., Londoa. 

Principals | sting VIOLET M. FLELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAU GHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands fm 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from Londoa, 
SPLCIAL merece to MUSIC gant ga Method), 
ANGUAGES and ART 
LECTU RES bY WELL- KNOWN PROFESSORS.. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded to candidates of 15 and under 
who produce a good previous record and who pass written tests in English Com- 
position, General Knowledge, and Arithmetic. Papers may be worked at home 
under supervision. 

Application Forms, — can be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, must be 
returned before March 


St: MARGARET’S 
b 


“Prospectus 
College (Histor 








roUuDOR HALL KENT. 








SCHOOL, HARROW, 


pene to Miss ALICE 7. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
Tripos) aad of the ry Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 





~IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 











ith nts abroad. Reside ined Nurse 
For illus. Posapectus couty Pundiedl, Mise | Ww — rire sien 
INCHESTE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The PRA RRL for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held oa March 20th 
to 22nd, for entrance in September, 1917 7. 
kor particulars apply to the SECR LET ETARY, 


| eomeeen HELENA COLLEGE, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 








EALING, W. 


Boarding and Day School for the Danghters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
longuages. Engtish, - Music. liolidays arranged for ff required. Large grounds, 
5 guineas @ year. Ofdicers’ daughters, 66 guincas a year, 


bees, G3 guincas to 7 


NOTICH. 
T. MONICA’S, BURGH HEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY, 


Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mille. MANILEVB 
beg to announce that they have opened 


VILLA Ste. MONIQUE 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), asa 

HOUSE for eBEE CH and for TRAINING in PRACTICA 

USEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal supervision and control, 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
For Prospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica’s, Burgh Heath, 
Tadworth, Surrey. 


ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing, and sunny. ‘The alm is to give a sound 
education to os on pubilc school lines. One of the four houses is set apart foe 
under 14 years of age. Well-equilp classrooms, laboratory, gy yronasium, 
good | playing fea —Illustrated Prospectus on application ‘to HEAD- )- MIS" TRE 33. 


EEPGBASION ,HIGH SCHOOL | FOR GIRLS, ‘Lin 








Limited, 
4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head- Mistrese—Mibs G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


RENCH SCHOOL. — Mile. EXPULSON, 1 Belsize Park 

Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., reccives a few girls of good fam _. prevented 

from finishing their education abroad, Only French spoken, Special advantages 

ong . a = on accomplishments. Home life, outdoor games. Excellent references 
n England 


AN SDOWNE | qe USE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 

CON DER, Classical Tipon, Camb., M.A. Dubila. ‘Thorough Education on modern lines, 

Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared fos 

advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation, 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


S 7: 











FELIX SCHOOL, 


SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 
Term began January 12th. 


VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Mederp Lilstory, wt” College, Oxford. 
Erecing alr from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize In in ‘French and Domestic e Be fence. 














\VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE 


Principal : Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms, Parisiag 
lady holding J French Teacher’ 8 Diploma on the resident staff. 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HEL IERS, JERSE 
e Good Substitute for Continental School ; special wane eh = learning F. = 
as well as full range of all other subjects; bos urding feos moder good and fi! baral 
diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bachi ~*~ Prospectus 
epply to Miss GOOD, B. A. A. (London), Pri ac cipal. 











LiXeHout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 

Tel. : 7 “Grayshott. ’ ; 

(5°: XAT MALVERN. —ABBOT SHILL ~ HOME SCHOOL for 

GIRLS. Good modern education. Careful iadividual attention. 500 fevt 

abov a “- ‘level. —Prit aclpal, Miss Li LLOY D- JONES Saye 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

OYAL NAVAL C ADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 138}. 


No Nomination required. Full particulars wita 


Special Entry, June 1917. 
65 South Moltea 


copies of examination papers on application te JAMES G1LVi, 
Bircet, London, W. 
RAMLI NQH AM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, Incorporated by Royal C harter, 
Hood Master : *Y. W. STOCKS, M.A. 
Toclusive Fees, £48 to £55 per annum. 
Modern Laboratorica and Workshops. 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COMPETITION, MARCH 80rta, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 3pap. 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
HEAD-M ASTER oF the SE CREL. AY. 














Ung COLLEGE.—President: Tho DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. WHead-Master: Rev. F. 3. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and LEngiaeecring Classes. 
Physical Drili compulsory for tho whoie school. Uadet corp. New buildiugs, 


racquets and fives courts, swimmiag bath, &v, Exhibitions tor Sous of Oflicers 


aud Clerry. 
HE GRANGE, ORE, SUSSEX. 
Boys prepared for the Pubife Schools and Osborne. 
450 feet above sea-level. Beautiful surroundings ; extensive views of Channel. 
Great attention pald to dict. Many sc! y er gained. 
Apply HE AD- M ASTL RS 








‘egy SCHOOL. SCHOLARSHIPS EX AMIN AT ION 

on the 12th, 1%h, and 14th June, 1917. One Scholarship of £100 p.a., one 
of £30 p.a., and one of £419 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships 
entitiing to exemption from payment of the Tuitlon Fee, will be offered for 
competition.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTLER, School House, 
Tonbridge. 


ty COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Languages, Natural Science, and Musle SCHOLARSHIPS, valus from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a Percivai Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June. There are also several “ War Lxhl- 
bitions ” of £60 a year.—Particulars from te SLCKETARY, Cilfton College, Bristot. 


res ON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be held 
on June Sth and 6th to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying ia 
value from £50 to £45 a year. 

Full partici: lars oa ap plication to the HEAD-MASTER. 


AKHAM SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will bo held on 
March 20th, for three or more OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 























Particulars from the HEAD-MASIER, School House, Oscham 
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UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576) ).—Motor from 
~ Maidstone. Complete medern echeo! buildings and boarding- -houses (1911); 











separate house, &c., for Juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sca, with extensive 
= of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars f oes Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, 
M.A; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Strect, 8 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Giied by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildi in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sa, Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
ELSTED S8QHOOL. 





TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, and Four House Exhibitions wil be offered 
fcr com = fa March.—Particulara from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or 
the BURSA 


{HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
J EXAMINATION, May 29th, 80th, and 91st. Aft least TEN ENTRANCB 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTS RS’ EXHIBITIONS 
will be offered to candidates who are not already In the College, whether Senior or 
ne Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value 
£35 per annum, with preference for no vane ye or residing in Herefordshire, 
Also ARMY and OLD CHELTONIAR CHOLARSHIPS. Some nominations 
for sons of the Clery value £30 per annum, are o - for next term, 
_ Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Chelten 


\T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healtay wituction. High ground, overlooking City. 
acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School, 


Preparation for Universities, Army, &¢. 
¥ BURNSIDE, M.A. Head- Master. 


For or prospectus write to Rev. W. 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, 
An Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS epen 
io boys under 15 on September 2ist, 1917, will be held on June 19th and 20th. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master’s 
House, Bradf Bradfield, Berks! iire. 
) EPTON SCHOOL. — EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS and ron eng ayy takes place on Tuesday, May 29th, 
and two following days, at Repto Value from £80 downwards.—For further 
putes apply SCHOOL CLE a “Repton, Derby. 


\ UNSTABLE SCHOOL (Endowed). — Modern Buildings. 
Laboratories (Physics and faowistey) fitted with all oqgtenens for practical 

work. Ten acres of grounds. Swimming th, gymnasium, fives court. Public 
Echool education, Most healthy locality, 33 miles from London. £16 138. 4d. 
ter term. —Apply tok Head-Master,  L. Cc. R. THRING, M.A. (Cantab. ), Dunstable, Beds, 


go 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
' FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. 8ix Months’ Course from 
suy date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
#tECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Strect, W. 


























AUTHORS, 
OURNALISTIO 








IYYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 
WRITING of all kinds, including Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genealogical 
Trees, Novela, &c. SHORTHAND. MIMEOGRAPHING: tireul lars, Testimonials, 
4c. FRENCH (Brevet Elémentaire). PUPILS taken, Estab. 1906. 


ue GREAT ATTRACTION IN JOURNALISM 


—Writing Short Stories, Novels, Articles for the Press, Verse, &c., to many 
is the interesting variety of the work and the wide scope for the ambitious 
aspirant. Our students are continually getting work accepted in various 
popular journals. Consequently our Courses in Journalism, &c., are not 
ouly simple and interesting, but they preve remunerative too. For 
further particulars please write for our prospectus to-day (enclosing 1d. 
stamp) to the Principal, 
&CHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


= 








SCHOLASTIC 4 AGENCIES. 


Gyeeces OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MFSSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO.; 
86 Sackville Sirect, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926, 


Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Tul) statement of requirements should be given. 


y Nept ++ 54, T MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites appiications from qualified ladies who are looking for 

ae 8 as MISTRESSES or MAT RONS in Schools, or as GOVEBNESSES in Private 
‘anilles, 


xO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


Rae dt FOR BOYS AND GIRLS: 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, ¥ will be pleaged to AID 
PARENTS io their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can 
3HOGOROUGRLY RECOMMENDED. 
‘She oge of the pupil, district preferred, and one idea of ices should be given. 


"Phone, write, or call 
3. & J. PATON, Educational "Agents, 143 Cannon &treet, London, E.G 














Telephone : 6063 Central. 
pyeeces Parents ean obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 


& Homes for boys and girls by ’ sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of tees, &c.), to 

— Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Fdurational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 

teach me staffs of the most impcrtant echools and thus able 





to supply information dificult to obtain elsewhere, 
Ofices—158- -162 0: OXFORD SIRE E T, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 


e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY &T., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
ef Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistaut-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency haa been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore becn calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m. 

When poseible epecial appointments should be arranged. 

Beglstrar—Mise ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. — Descriptive List ted) 

of Medica} Men in all parts willing to recelve RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 

without charge. Or he © will be made on statement of nature of case and 

terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Asscciation, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafaigar Square, w.c. 








OCKROACHES exterminated with “ Blattis,” the Union 
A scientific remedy invented and grecoaten’ by E. Howarth, 
Jsed in War Hospitals. Tins 


7. Zz. my ews by order to the Royal Household. 

6d. Special remedy fo destro 
LA, is. 6d., 2s. 6d. Virus .—HO 
moore Road, Sheffield. 


Rett LACE, YOUGHAL.—Ir1sa Pornt. Lorerice. [R1sx 
Caoesne. aLoliars Fichus, Berthes, ome, Bridal Vells, Teacloths, Table 


silver fish beetles and domestic 


for mice, ls. 6d. ARTE BLATTIS, 671 Crookes- 








Cenires, D'oriem, ée. Golden, Silver, and. Wedding Presents. Selection sest on 
approval, Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. 
rk. Old laces mended and cleared, 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers: 
Messrs. BROWNING, Instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, Londoa, Est. 100 years. 


LD GOLD and SILVER JEWELLERY BOUGHT.—Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Cameo Brooches, Trinkets, Gold Coins, &o. ADy 
kind, broken er otherwise. Righest value given. Cash or offer by return. It 
efer not aecepted parcel returned post free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bankers, 
Pure. CANN and CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester, 


O! LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Have you any? I 

wil pay 6d. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, 33. each 
on gold, 8s. each on platinum. Cash immediate Satisfaction gus arantced, or 
teeth rety urned romptly. Send for FREE BOO <LET, which clearly explains 
value of Artificial Teeth, Also old Geld and Silver Jewellery Bought (broken or other- 
wise). Full value given. Kindly mention Speeiaior. 


E. LEWIS & CO., 29 London Strect, Southport, Lanes. Established 1873. 


EVERSION NS — LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
‘The EQUITABLE “HEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
neaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


——) 


50 PRIZE.—%Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 
by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London, 


——— => 
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APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Aunayy MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.G 


Patron: H.M. Toe Kina. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM £EVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE 1N THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Taaagurer: cee EskL oF Hannover. Eeeretary: Goprrey H. Hammron. 


— = = ————= = — = —— ——_ ss 


HE FINE ARTS PU BLISHING CO., LTD., 15 GRE EN 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., il forward thetr COMPLETE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE OF FAMOUS PICTURES suitable for passe-partont 
fraining, reproduced by their unrivalled Mezzogravure process, to any s¢cdress ‘ta the 
United Kingdom, “pe receipt of three penny stamps to cover postage. ‘he illu:- 
trations show some of the finest Pictures in the world of the ptinelpal Masters of 
ferme = tnciude the fine series of Historical Frieze Pictures from the Houses of 
arilamen 


UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS MARCH CATALOGUE 
READY.—Write for my new Catalogue, just issued, containing a grand 
sclection of books in all branches of Literature. Books to suit all tastes. New in 
condition as first published, and now offered at Bargain Prices. A grand o portunity 
for Bookbuyers. Post free on request.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 
=e Wiginere snout, Ww 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN’S CATALOGUES. 
CATALOGUE of ZOGLOGY, and especially of Ornithology 


(Price-Current No. 767), post free. 
The BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA maystill be had 


(Price-Current Nos. 761-766), post free, 
IN PREPARATION. Catalogue of 
The Library cf the fate Sir LAURENCE oe 


HENRY SCTHERAN and €C., Bccksellicrs, 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W 
A Gpeciolity of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43° Piecadily 


AVOID UNNECESSARY OPERATIONS 
Read “INITIS or Nutrition and Exercises” 


By A. RABAGLIATI, M.A.,M.D., F.R.C.S.(Ed.) 
47 Photographs, 





























An important message 








Pah neil, 18, C8. neh, to men and wemen by 
Londen: C. W. DANIEL, LTD., Graham Heuse, 
Tudor Street, E.C. on cena surgeon. 
———————— — 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Esteblished 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1,060,000. Together £3,960,000 
Beserve Liability of Proprietors ee ee ee ee «. £4,000,000 


Total Issued one and Reserves .. «+ £7,960,000 
4EAD OFFICE: 71 CORNTHLL, London, E.C, 

DRAFTS are FOIRANTE D on the Bank's Branches throughout the Ausiral an 
Btates, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC KEMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods oa terms which may be ascertai.ed 
OD apy: 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LimiTep. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





Summary of the Report presented at the Sixty-eighth Annual Meeting, held on March 1st, 1917, 





ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during 
the year was 48,258, assuring the sum of £5,020,289, and producing 
@ new annual premium income of £873,208, The premiums received 
during the year were £5,230,170, being an increase of £72,654 over 
the year 1915. 


The claims of the year amounted to £4,573,917 of which £249,689 
was in respect of War Claims. The number of deaths was 12,407. 
The number of endowment assurances matured was 27,065, the 
annual premium inccme of which was £146,894. 


Tho number of policies including annuities in force at the end 
of the year was 932,539, 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the 
year were £8,897,723, being an increase of £591,€60. 


The claims of the year amounted to £4,005,251, of which £827,879 
was in respect of 49,625 War Claims. The bonus additions included 
in the claims amounted to £112,565. The total number of claims and 
surrenders, including 16,741 endowment assurances matured, was 


898,917. 


The number of free policies granted during the year to those 
policyholders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired to 
discontinue their payments was 69,775, the number in forco being 
2,004,282. The number of free policies which became claims 
during the year was 50,016. 


The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end 
of the year was 21,305,320 ; their average duration exceeds thirteen 
and a quarter years. 


Tho War Claims paid during the year, in both Branches, number 
52,433 and amount to £1,077,568. The total paid up to the present 
on this account since the outbreak of War exceeds £1,860,000, in 
respect of over 88,000 claims. 


GENERAL BRANCH.—Under the Sickness Insurance Tables 
the premiums received during the year were £7,780 and £3,974 was 
paid in Sickness claims. Under the new Memorandum of Asso- 
ciation, 13 Sinking fund policies were issued during the year, 
assuring & capital sum of £131,800 and producing an annual income 
of £2,531. The whole of the fund of £23,389 is reserved for future 
liabilities. 

The assets of the Company, in all Branches, as shown In the 
balance sheet are £99,123,746, being an increase of £4,328,948 over 
those of 1915. 


In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £1,418,240, including 
the sum of £219,331 brought forward from last year. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £400,000 to the Investments 

teserve Fund, which stands as at 3lst December, 1916, at £2,000,000. 

In addition, £800,000 has been added to the Special Contingency 
Fund, which stands at £1,500,000, and £218,240 has been carried 
forward. The Directors have decided to continue the payment of a 
bonus on all participating policies of this Branch which become 
claims either by death or maturity during the financial year. They 
much regret, however, that the present circumstances do not 
justify them in making a general distribution of bonus and the 
shareholders will again receive no part of the profits of this Branch. 
The Directors have every confidence, however, that the interests 
of the participating policyholders are fully secured by the Special 
Ccntingency Fund referred to above. 


In tho Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £1,000,892, including 
the sum of £249,282 brcuglit forward from last year. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £415,082 to the Investments 





Reserve Fund, which after deducting £15,082, representing realised 
logs on Securities stands as at 31st December, 1916, at £1,400,000. 


The provisions relating to Industrial Assurance contained in the 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, 1914, have again resulted in a 
severe strain upon the Company’s resources, which has reduced the 
surplus shown on the operations of the year, and whilst these pro. 
visions remain in force the strain must continue. In these circum. 
stances the Directors have not felt justified in drawing upon the 
£350,000 set aside last year to meet contingent liabilities created 
by the Act, but have met the loss out of revenue. The Courts 
(Emergency Powers) Act Reserve therefore stands, as at 31st 
December, 1916, at £350,000. 


The profit-sharing scheme in the Industrial Branch provides that 
after payment of a fixed dividend to the shareholders any surplus 
profit shall be divided into six parts; one part being retained by the 
shareholders, one distributed among the outdoor staff of the Com. 
pany, the remaining four parts being allotted by way of bonus to 
the policyholders of the Industrial Branch. 


The sum which has already been paid or allotted under this 
scheme by way of bonus to the Industrial Branch policyholders 
and outdoor staff amounts to £2,825,000. The Directors regret 
that the amount of surplus shown this year does not permit of 
any increase being made to this sum; there is, however, still a 
baiance remaining, from which bonus additions will be made to 
the sums assured on all policies in the Industrial Branch on which 
at least thirty years’ premiums have been paid and which become 
claims either by death or maturity of endowment from the 2nd of 
March, 1917, to the 7th of March, 1918, both dates inclusive. 


In addition to the reserves held against the liabilities shown by 
the valuation, the total amount reserved for contingencies, including 
amounts carried forward, exceeds £5,650,CC0. 


The Balance Sheet includes amounts totalling over £17,750,000 in 
British Government Securities; this represents an increase com- 
pared with last year of about £4,500,000. 


During the year the Company has lent or sold to the Treasury 
under the various mobilisation schemes securities of a nominal 
value of £6,955,159, 


The Prudential Approved Societies formed under the National 
Insurance Act, 1911, continue to make satisfactory progress, and 
the valuable services rendered to the members by the Agency Staff 
are highly appreciated. The amount distributed in benefits to the 
members at their homes during the year amounted to £1,320,397, 
making a total exceeding £5,700,C00 since the Act came into oper- 
ation, An arrangement has been made and approved by the 
Insurance Commissioners whereby the Prudential Approved Society 
for Miners is absorbed into the Prudential Approved Society for 
Men and the Society for Laundresses is absorbed into the Society 
for Women as frcm the 3lst December, 1916, thus reducing the 
number of Prudential Approved Societies to four. 


During the year the Government has continuously availed itself 
of the services of the Company and its officials ; it has been a matter 
for congratulation that the services so rendered have met with the 
greatest appreciation. 


The indoor and outdoor Staffs have been further depleted during 
the year by Naval and Military demands, and the Company is now 
supplying more than ten thousand men to the fighting strength of 
the nation. F 
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Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, 
being the Summary of all Branches, on the 31st December, 1918. 





LIABILITIES. £ s 4 
Shareholders’ capital ac oe 1,000,000 © 0 


Life assurance fund— 
Ordinary Branch.. £47,884,909 10 8 








Life assurance fund— > 
Industrial Branch ew 44,553,424 17 8 
Insurance fund— 
General Branch .. - 23,399 7 
02,461,733 17 0 
Investments reserve funds .. oe oa «+ 8,400, 60 
Contingency fund .. ‘a 7 oa -» 1,500,000 0 0 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act Reserve.. ew 350,000 0 0 
Claims under life policies intimated and in cours 
of payment + “ we we -» 867,020 15 2 
Annuities due and unpaid oe Pr es 6,6 6 6 
Balance of bonus under life policies reserved for 
, distribution ee ee ee oe oe $9,296 14 10 
£99,123,745 12 6 
ASSETS. 
Mortga on property within the United 
Kite om .. ae ee ae - -- 09,009,073 18 6 
Mortgages on property out of the United 
Kingdom .. - 372,966 6 2 


Loans on parochial and other public rates oe 
Loans on Life interests oe 
Loans on Reversions i 
Loans on stocks and shares. . " ae ° 
Loans on Company's policies within their sur- 
render values ne oz 6s oe es 
Loans on Personal security. . ee oe ° 
Loans to Educational instiiutions secured on 
income oe 


x 4 

81,470 2 0 

2,804,214 9 7 
Nil 

29,938 17 2 

. -£25,879,696 10 2 


ee e* °* 


Carried forward 





ASSETS— continued, g£ e 4 
Brought forward .. 25,879,696 10 2 


Court (£16,266 13¢. 4d. 


Investments :— 
t with the High 


4% War Loan, 1925-1945) .. oa oe 16,060 19 1 
Britiah Government Securities .. aa «» 17,734,106 2 3 
Bank of England stock.. oe ee oe 143,117 2 10 
Municipal and county securities, United 

Kingdom sie ée ta ~e «> 1,918,605 17 1 
Indian and Colonial Government securities ,. 4,020,264 6 11 
Colonial provincial securities oe e+ 1,582,080 18 1 
Indian and Colonial municipel securities es 3,640 5 


Foreign Government securities. . 
Foreign provincial securities .. oe 


3 





Foreign municipal securities .. - -- 8,365,404 7 
Railway and other debentures and debenture 
stocks and gold and sterling Londs—Home 
and — a: - 5% a -- 12,608,144 8 8 
Railway and other preference and guaranteed 
stocks and shares ia et Sa .- 8,253,104 6 56 
Railway and other ordinary stocks and shares 2,933,687 4 9 
Rent charges - ae ate te e 665,705 12 7 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties .. 4,784,230 0 0 
Leasehold ground rents .. oo ee ee ’ 14 «8 
House property .. oe ee ee e+ 4,451,470 18 3 
Life interests ee oe ee ee ee 34,628 14 6 
Reversions ee ee o-- ee we 1,249,700 11 10 
Agents’ balances ee oo ee o 7,874 6 
Outstanding premiums i ee ee ee 722,737 17 © 
Outstanding interest and rents .. aie oe 207,687 2 4 
Interest, dividends and rents accrued but not 
ayable .. aa as aa “a oa 485,345 16 1 
Bills receivable “6 sn ma oe ee Nil 
Cash—on deposit .. - os ee ee 20,000 0 0 
In hand and on current accounts .. ee 685,997 11 8 
£99,123,745 12 5& 











The values of Stock Exchange securities are determined, under the Articlos of Association of the Company, by the Directors, 
Due allowance has been made for accrued interest, and the book value of these securities as set forth in the Balance Sheet stands 


considerably below cost price. 


A careful investigation as to the actual saleable value on Slst December, 1916, compared with the 
book value, shows that the Investments Reserve Funds are much more than sufficient to meet 
securities. Terminable securities have been valued on a basis which, with Sinking Funds alre 


any depreciation of the permanent 
< established, provides for the 


equalisation of the book values and the redemption values at tho date of maturity. 
We certify that in our belief the Assets set forth in the Balance Sheet (having regard to the standards indicated) are in the 


aggregate fully of the value stated therein less the Investments Reserve and 


Contingency Funds taken into account, and make 


ample _— for all the liabilities of the Company. No part of any fund has been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose 


other than the class of business to which it is applicable. 


A. C. THOMPSON, General Manager. 


J. BURN, Actuary 
G. E. MAY, Secretary. 


THOS. C. DEWEY, Chairman. 
; W. J. LANCASTER, 


D. WINTRINGHAM STABLE. } Directors. 


We report that with the assistance of the Chartered Accountants as stated below we have examined the foregoing accounts 


and have obtained all the information and explanations that we 


have required and in our opinion such accounts are correct end 


the foregoing Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs 


according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and es shown by the books of the Company. 


No part 


of any fund has been appliod directly or indirectly for any purpose other than the class of business to which it is applicable. 


PHILIP SECRETAN, 


W. H. NICHOLLS, ” | 4™itors. 


We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for 


os pone ended December 31st, 1916, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. 


We have also examined the 


and Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify thas 
they were in possession and safe custody es on December 8ist, 1916. 


13th February, 1917. 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & Co., Chartered Accountants. 








CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS, NO COMMISSION. 


Past or Present Mombers of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 


“Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionally low rates. 





Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 


Every Thursday. Price 6d. net. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


A Weekly Review of Foreign Politica. 


READ 
THE WILL TO VICTORY AND ‘“ THE SINGLE FRONT.” 
By ANDRE CHERADAME. 


READ 
HUNGARY'S RACIAL POLICY. 


READ 
GERMANY’S SHARE IN THE WORLD'S SHIPPING, 





The collaborators of THE NEW EUROPE are drawn from the 
leading political writers among the Allied nations. 
Ask for it at your Newsagent. 
Send for a specimen copy (gratis). 


CONSTABLE and CO., Lid. 10 Orange Street, W.0. 





OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Brit., 11th Edition ; Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour, Handley Croas ; Romford’s Bounds; Hawbuck Grange ; Lite of Myttos; 
ommsen’s Rome, 4 vols.; Cwzon's Feria; Cariyle’s Works, 34 vols.; Complete 
Editions of Stevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, Ga 
Books ulus by Cruikshank Alken &c—HECTOR’S Great Bookahop, Birmingham, 
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Della |\misors | 


3 1&2, Specialties 
typed, owed gene Aye {I ty arrantecari wPeciatties 


ii ieilt fiteering. They are based 
noe pte ne eet on what theoe bevte would f for ths Front. The War Catalogue contains a large selection 
} h limited su f.. of these easily-fetch now prices generally 4 of suitable Goods and assorted Boxes varying in price from 
heats Ions the faster. are running so high, bet on the iGs. to £5 &s. 

Bince, hawever, these supplies | #ctual cost of manufacture. MARCH BOX. THE GUINEA BOX (A) 

likely to be cut off at any Indeed, Delta prices never go F ——— 
time and «the factory again | Up until forced by an increase in # itube F. & M.'s Consommé 1 tin Oxtail Soup 
tuened completely over toArmy | the cost of leather and ee ltin Salmon Cutlets 1 tin Devilled Ham 
work, wearers of men’s Delta, Further, purchasers are as} A brid 1 tin Bloater Paste 
even though not wanting new | ' remember that arene press 1 tin Cambridge Sausages 1 tin Potted Grouse 
Pairs immediately, are recom- | *f¢ fixed by Lotus Ltd, the 1 tin Melton Hunt Pie 1 pot Gentleman's Relish 
mended to make their pur- | ™#kers a a Pg 1 tin Jugged Hare 1 tin Melton Hunt Pile 
cbases straightaway. stamped on the heels with a 1 tin Baked Beans & Tomato | 1 tin Roast Turkey 
ra are asked to re- | bot die before the boots leave 1 tin Potted H 4 Chick 1tin Oxford Sausages 
member, too, that Delta prices | ‘Me factory. n £0 a a cken | 1 tin Finest French Beans 
1 tin Golden Pudding 1 tin Christmas Pudding 
1 tin Pincapple Cubes 1 tin English Cream 
1 tn Barley Sogn {box Museatels and Almoade 
1 box Vinest Livae Plums i tin Fortmason Chocolate 
Prica - 15/- By post to France, £1 28. 4d 

By post to France, 16s. $4. | By post to Mediterranean, 

By Pest-to Mediterranean, 183- £1 4s. Od. 
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Totus Ltd, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus & Delta Boots 
Agents everywhere 





Roest Turkey, Finest English. Per tin, 9s. 6d- 
Ginger, Preserved, Dry. Finest Piewoong. 

Per tin, Is. 10d. and 3s. 64, 
Cherries In Brandy. Miorellas. Ter bottle, 4s. 6d. and 8s. Gd. 


Liqueurs, F. and M.'s Celebrated, 

Cherry Brandy per bott., 7s. 6d. Cherry Whisky per bott., 6s. 6d- 
fice Gin per bottle .. 6s. 6d. Milk Punch per bottle .. 7s 
Prices for Liqueurs inclydes packing and postage to France, 
ie. extra to Mediterranean, 


el § FORTNUM & MASON @ 
—S 182 Piccadilly, London, W. “> & 


Delta Service Bootes 
in Brown only Ny - Fite, Pr eT IT ae vate 


Eis iti pe? Pagal, 














azel& 


Complete Pranic CD. dE here 


rat 
4 Princes Street. Ty 


Hanover Square, rey 
London. W., ! 
Phone, Mayfair 4071 





Dustrated Catalogues on Request. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Choice tobaccos blended in excuisite hammony, cut and 
twisted to a perfect evenness—such is **'Three Nuns”’ in 
the making. Small wonder that it smokes divincly. 
A Testing Sampie will be forwarded on application to Stephan Mitchell Cc A Ss E S F 8 R BINDIN G. 
& Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Brilain and 
rh 


lvelend), Lid., Glasgow. Half-Yearly Vols, 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
King’s Read is Stronger. Both sold at 8d. per oz. 


Cigarettes 


(Medium) 


4 d, ver 1 0 Or at the Office, 


in cardboard b f 50—1s. 72. 
er in car oxes of 50—I|s. 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








May le had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
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CHURCH ARMY HUT 


THE SOLDIERS’ SOLACE 
IN FROST and COLD, 
MUD and SLUSH 


The Church Army has Hundreds of Huts, Tents, and Clubs for Soldiers at Home 
and on every Front ; more than 100 under shell fire on the Western Front, 60 in Egypt. 


Lord Stamfordham (referring to.C.A. Recreation Huts) writes : 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING fally appreciates the real blessing which 
these Shelters afford. 
f\ 


MORE HUTS ARE 
the URGENT NEED [%, 


Ni 


There are still Sectors unprovided 
with our Warm Rest Huts. 


Please Help 


OUR GALLANT MEN in this bitter weather 
by enabling us to respond to the appeals 
which reach us from the Fighting Lines. 


HUTS COST £300. TENTS, £150 


Equipment, £100, 
Upkeep, £5 Weekly. 


Cheques and P.O.’s should be crossed “ Barclay 
& Co., 4% Church Army,” payable to Prebondary 
Carlile, D.D., Founder and Hon. Chief Secretary. 
Headquarters: Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W. War Loan Certificates gratefully 
received, 





RMY RECREATION ay 


1 WALT | wal \ 
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SO WE WERE RIGHT!! 
PARTIAL PROHIBITION AT LAST! 


If Partial Prohibition is a most effective instrument of 
Winning the War what would Total Prohibition Be ? 


[March 3, sal 














If the reduction to ten million barrels of beer per year will save 
600,000 tons of food, or nearly a month’s supply ; 

And if this is, as the Prime Minister said, one of the most effective 
contributions that could be made towards winning the War, then we were 
right. The Strength of Britain Movement has been saying this since last 
June, and it has this to say to-day— 


That if a reduction to ten million barrels saves 
600,000 tons of food, a reduction to no barrels 

at all will save still more ; 

And if a mere reduction is one of the most effec- 
tive instruments for winning the War, Prohibition 
will be more effective still. 

A peace year’s consumption of beer was 36,000,000 barrels; it is 


now to be 10,000,000, ‘That is to say, we are nearly three-quarters of the 
way to Prohibition, 


Are we satisfied to go three-quarters of the way to Victory ? 


Please help this instrument of Victory by Helping the Strength of Britain Movement. 
PEOPLE. 





The Strength of Britain Memorial has been signed by : - ° 2,448 
The Strength of Britain Movement has been financially supported by over - 10,000 
The Strength of Britain Book has been bought by over : - - 150,000 


The Strength of Britain Manifestoes have been repeatedly in the hands of over 16,000,000 


If you would know the unassailable facts that have driven the Govern- 
ment so far towards Prohibition read the new edition of 


THE STRENGTH OF BRITAIN WIN-THE-WAR BOOK, 


DEFEAT or VICTORY P 


6d. net. 


Up to date with official facts and a Prohibition Map of the World in the third year of the war. 
Published for the Strength of Britain Movement by MORGAN & SCOTT, Ltd., 12 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., London. 





DONATION AND MEMBERSHIP FORM. 


Please enrol me asa Member of the STRENGTH OF BRITAIN MOVEMENT. I onclose cheque for £...... towards the expenses 
of the Movement. Every subscriber over 2/6 will receive a copy of ‘‘ Defeat or Victory ?” 


Cheques should be made out to the Hon. Treasurer, H. Stephens Richardson, and crossed ‘‘ London City and Midland Bank, 
Ozford Circus Branch.” 


Address communications to 20, Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 





March 3rd, 1917, Spectator. 


STRENGTH OF BRITAIN MOVEMENT 


20 Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 
Please take note of cur great Queen’s Hal] Mecting on Thursday, March 22, at3.30p.m, Sir Alfred Booth, Bart., will preside. 
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( Under Two Flags 


God for the Empire —the Empire for God 


Born within the Empire, and now spread far beyond {ts remotest outposts, 
the Salvation Army, in its mentbelll cativtiies for the material, moral, and 
spiritual welfare of mankind, is a corporate example of Christian 

Patriotism. Under God, it has saved to the Empire thousands 
of men and women who otherwise would have rotted at the 


‘Ant, 


» 

































one purpose only —to 


to its G 


Nation’s heart and threatened its undoing. 


pretation of that purpose it treats man as e 
spiritual being. From its lowliest soldier 


FOR GOD AND THE EMPIRE. 










It exists for 
do good; and in its inter- 


eneral it toils 









under two 
and 
many years ministe 


itin connection wit 





maintain {ite Hosters ror SoLprers on 


carried on by its Freer of Moror Cars 
BatTrxs ; the 
Hosritats, etc., etc. 


and sent to him at 101 QUEEN VICTORIA 


When War broke out ft 
at once proved 


AN OLD FRIEND 
ina NEW CRISIS 


Its followers—soldier and civilian—are 
ilitary League which has for 


has now been enormously extended to 
meet the great demands made u 


and assistance is ur, 
av Wore Of THE DIFFERENT Camrs; THE AmBULANCE WoRE 


IsiTine of Sick and WounpDED in the Mizrvary 


Cheques should be made payable to GENERAL BOOTH, 


itself 


flags. Its Naval 


red to Service men 
h the present War, 
ntly required to 
EAVE; its Hots 


on the Wretp oF 





STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








If Your Child was Starving 
in Belgium 


Would You Not Help? 


THE WORKING MEN’S BELGIAN FUND, 32 GROSVENOR 
PLACE, LONDON, 8.W., APPEALS FOR HELP FOR THE 
WORK OF THE “SANTE DE L’ENFANCE BELGE,” AT 
THE HAGUE, WHICH UNDERTAKES TO BRING CHILDREN 
WHO ARE “‘ CERTIFIED BY DOCTORS TO BE IN DECLINING 
HEALTH” FROM BELGIUM INTO HOLLAND, WHERE 
THEY ARE CARED FOR AND CLOTHED AND RETURNED 
AFTER BEING PROPERLY NOURISHED. 








Unless You Help this Life-Saving Work 


in Holland cannot be continued, and 








many Children must Perish. 





WILL YOU NOT SEND WHATEVER YOU CAN AFFORD? 
DO NOT DELAY. THE CHILDREN OF BRAVE MEN ARE 
DEPENDING UPON YOU TO HELP THEM. 


All Donations and Cheques to the HON. TREASURER, 


“WORKING MEN’S BELGIAN FUND” 


(Regd. War Charities Act, 1916), 
32 Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W. 
(President, M. E. VANDERVELDE, Belgian Minister of State), 
(For the ‘‘ Santé de V Enfance Belge” at the Hague). 


SUBSCRIPTION LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MR. HEINEMANN’S LIS1 


A Remarkable 


Regiment of Women 


By CLEMENGE DANE. 6s. net. 

** The chief impression is one of wisdom: a shrewd penetration 
into human minds and the circumstances that mould or fix them, 
combined with an admirable ‘all-roundness’ of outlook upon 
human life.’"—Times. 





First Novel. 








Zella Sees Herself 

















By E. M. DELAFIELD. 6s. net. 
A First Novel by a New Author. 
Other Novels in Demand. 
WOOD AND STONE 
By J. COWPER POWYS. 6s. net. 


“The book has literary ability and imagination enough of its 
own to make it interest a sympathetic reader.’’—Scoteman. 


DOGS OF WAR 


By F. G. BURMESTER. 6s. net. 


“Is certainly among the best of the novels dealing with the 
war.”’—Yorkshire Post. 


GASPARD THE POILU 


By RENE BENJAMIN. Bs. net, 
“ What life! What pictures! Every rage of the book breithes 

the spirit of France.”"— Westminster Gazette. 

The Battles of the Somme 

By PHILIP GIBBS, Author of ‘‘ The Soul of the War.” 6s, net. 
** A book that may well be one of those presorved and read e@ 

generation hence by men who want to know what the great war was 

really like.’"—Mr. Punca. 


A new and cheaper Edition of Mr. Philip Gibbs’ famous work, 
‘THE SOUL OF THE WAR,” is now ready. 2s. net, 

















WITH REFERENCES, 











WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Beprorp Srames, W.0. 
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CONSTABLE’S LIST 





R. W. GILDER. 
LETTERS 
Introduction by LORD ROSEBERY. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT: 
The Memoirs of Henri de Catt 
Two Vols. 2ls. net. 





l4s, net. 





HUGH ELLIOT. 
HERBERT SPENCER 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 
FIGURES OF SEVERAL CENTURIES 





6s. net.. 
































7s. Gd. net. 
HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
ESSAYS IN WAR TIME _ :- 4s. 6d. net. 
RAMSAY MUIR. 
NATIONALISM AND 
INTERNATIONALISM ds. 6d. net, 
MARQUIS DE DAMPIERRE. 
GERMAN IMPERIALISM AND 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 10s. 6d. net. 
A. D. McLAREN. 
GERMANISM FROM WITHIN ” 
78. . net. 
PEACEFUL PENETRATION 3s. 6d. net. 
JOHN HARGRAVE, 
AT SUVLA BAY Illustrated. 65s. net. 
J. W. HEADLAM, M.A. 
THE ISSUE Third Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 
EMILE VERHAEREN. 
COMPLETE PLAYS One Vol. 6s. net. 
LOVE POEMS 3s. 6d. net. 
C. F. KEARY. 
RELIGIOUS HOURS. Poems 
2s. 6d. net. 
F. G. SCOTT. 
IN THE BATTLE SILENCES. 
Poems Is. net. 
KENNETH RICHMOND. 
PERMANENT VALUES IN 
EDUCATION 2s. 6d. net. 


ER. DE HOVRE. 


GERMAN & ENGLISH EDUCATION 
2s. 6d. net. 








NOVELS 


HOBSON'S 


By HAROLD BRIGHOUSE and CHARLES FORREST. 
Ready neal week. 
Coningsby Dawsen 
Mm. E. F. Irwin 
Hugh de Selincourt 
J. Middleton Murry 


Ltd. London 


SLAVES OF FREEDOM 
OUT OF THE HOUSE 
A SOLDIER OF LIFE 
STILL LIFE 





Constable and Company 


ee 


BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 
(1) SHELLEY IN ENGLAND: 


New Facts and Letters from the Shelley-Whitton 
Papers. 


By ROGER INGPEN, 


With 18 fine’ Plates and 40‘facsimile pages of Shelley’s Note-Book 
and the MS.of Adonaie. 726 pp., large Svo. 168, net, 


SIR WILLIAM TILDEN’S NEW BOOK, 


(2) Chemical Discovery and In- 
vention in the Twentieth Century. 


With 160 Plates and Illustrations; pp. 500, large &vo, 
eloth. 7s. 6d.net. This exceeding important book, by PROF. 
SIR ‘WILLIAM TILDEN, F.R.S., D.Sc., LL.D., 8c.D., is a 
semi-popular work, explaining in clear language the nature of 
the work undertaken by the chemist in pure chemistry, and 
{te manifold applications ,to industry. 


Part J.: CHEMICAL LABORATORIES OF THE WORLD 
AND THE WORK DONE BY THEM. Laboratories for General 
Teaching; for Special Purposes: Apparatus. II.: MODERN 
DISCOVERIES AND THEORIES (10 chaps.), III. : MODERN 
APPLICATIONS (14 oneen) IV.: MODERN PROGRESS IN 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (5 chaps.) APPENDIX; INDEX. 


(3) Chatham’s Colonial Policy: 
A Study in Fiscal and Economic Implications of the Colonial 


Policy of the Elder Pitt. By K. HOTBLACK, B.A., F.R.Hist.8. 
8vo. 6s. net. 


(4) Pros & Cons in the Great 
War. 

By L. A. MAGNUS, LLB. 
$s. 6d. net. 


* Contains a vast amount of Information digested from a great number of works. 
AN ALMOST INDISPENSABLE BOOK OF REFERENCE, the yalue of which is enhanced by 
agoodindex. ‘The references are appended in.cach case, and great fairnces is 
shown.”—Daily Mail, ‘* Epitomises a very extensive literature. Numerically 
following each accusation (set out as ‘ Pros '). are given ‘ contra * facts, again taken 
from enemy sources, who are thus made to act as their own refutation. It is « 
work of great research, and invaluable as a précis of evidence and fact.”"— Scotsman. 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY BOOKS. 


(5) Practical Safety Methods 


o 
and Devices. 
By G. A. COWEE, E.M., 8.B., Manager Bureau of Safety, 
Utica Mutual Compensation Insurance Corporation. With 128 
large Illustrations of Safety Implements, etc. 444 pages, 
royal 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 

Industrial Accidents cost. America $5,000 human lives and over $500,060,000 
annually ; and other serious injuries total about 850,000 a year, minor accidents 
exceeding 2,000,000. The statistics in England are equally serious, This work 
describes the means—often most ingenjous and easy to apply—adopted for mir..- 
the larger departments of ile 














404 closely-packed pages, 





mising dangers. The subjects dealt with cover 
manufacturing and engineering indusizsies. 


(6) Fatigue Study: 


The Elimination of Humanity’s Greatest Unnecessary Waste : 
a First Step in Motion Study. By FRANK B. GILBRETH 
end WILLIAM M. GILBRETH, Ph.D. With 33 Plates on 
Art Paper. 6s, net. 








(7) Psychology of the Uncon- 


scious : 

A ‘Study of the Transformation and Symbolisms of the 

‘* Libido ’—a contribution to the History of the Evolution of 

Thought. By Dr. C. G. JUNG, of the University of Zurich. 

Translated, with Introduction (40 pp.), by B. M. HINKLE, 
M.D. 612 pp., large 8vo. 218. net. 

A brilliant contribution (not virginilus puerisque) to the sclence of psycho-analy sis 

and anzlytic psychology, a development ot Freund’s work. 





(8) Handbook of Food Values. 
By MARGARET McKILLOP, M.A. A highly competert 
manual, of the utmost importance at the present time te 
Housekeepers, Teachers of Cookery, Caterers, and Social 
Workers. 18 net. (Post free, 18. 3d.) 


(9) Natural Painless Childbirth; 
and the Determination of Sex. 
RT Eas With 24 [lates. Cloth, 18. 6d. net. 


— nD 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER anv CO., Lrp. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE axp S0ON3, Lro. 
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THE 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire. 
Contents for March. 


THE LAST PHASE. 
THE WAR CONFERENCE OF THE EMPIRE, 
THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE. 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE FUTURE PEACE, 
METHODS OF ASCENDANCY : 
I. Belgium. IL. Bohemia. II]. The Ottoman Empire. 
UNITED KINGDOM: The Change’ of Government.— 
Temperance Reform in Great Britain—lIreland and 
the New: Government —Ireland ‘in Isolation. 
Also Ariicles from “Australia” and “ New Zealand.” 
Price 2s: 6d. per copy, or 10s: per annum, post free to any address 
within the Eanplte. 


‘MAGMILLAN & cO., | LTD, | LONDON. 


THE GREATEST MAGAZINE. 
APRIL, 1917, will bo the 


CENTENARY (DOUBLE) NUMSER 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE 


“ All that they say of your Magazine {s true. It’s top- -hole. Far away the best 
pudlished. A perfec t God-send in this . . desert."—A Second Loot. 

“* Old Ebony’ was never before in its long and honor: rable history so pat and 
thrilling as itisto-day . . . its destiny now secms {o be to give articulatiou 
tothe Sritisty spirit ia hours of stress aa no other journal can.’ 

—Mr. Neil { Munro in the Gi asgow News. 

“ Old as It Is, ‘ Blackwood's * shows no sign of becoming old-fashioned, becauss 

#% represeats and appeals to all that is best ia the uudyiag genius of tie race.” 
—Tis Times, 








* The Mest Brilliant of cur Magazines.”’ 
“* Blackwood’ remains without a rival.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


for , MARCH contains: 

THE SCENE OF WAR By Opysszvs. 
= Baittiefield of ‘the , -The Marnt—Rheims—A Quist Day in the 
rgonne. 


ON Toua WITH AN INDIAN PROCONSUL By aoe. 
8O0ME ASPECTS OF GERMAN WAR LITERATU By 
THE FIRST WEEK OF THE FIRST GREAT PUSH. FROM A HOSPITAL 

BEHIND THE FRENCH: FRONT. By SKI 
THE OTHER MASTER. By Sie Hvan CLirrorp, KC. M, a. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE ANSE AU FOULON 

By Major- General RB. Manon, C.B., C.8.1. 

AN AIRMAN’S OUTINGS, By Contact. 
MALFORD. By ORTONIAN, 
A PRISONER OF WAR; By Caan.es WHIBLEY. 
THE JOYS OF WAR By IRonsIDE. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD— 


Corruption the Sin of Democracy—T ine Sale of Nonours—Ths Empire Resources 
Dovelopment Committsee—Germany and America. 

Subscribers both at home and atroad can have “* Black+cood’s Magazine"’ sent by 
gon monthly from the Publishing Office, 45-George-Sircet, Edinburgh, for 808. yearly, 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. MARCH. 
Tag PMPmsA : 


(1) THE ORGANISATION OF TRE FEwprrk: A StOOESTION. 
By the Right Hon: Herbert Samuel, M.P. 

By W. Basil Worsfoid. 

By one Wilson Fox, M.P. 
By J. O. P. Bland. 

By Moreton Frewea, 

By Ldith Sellers, 

By Lady Paget. 


By Josef Forman, 

By, Francis Gribble. 

Tty Robert Machray: 

By Harold F. Wyett. 

y the Rov. Hubert Handley. 
By Arthur A. Baumann, 
— ANOMALY. By Elizabeth Robins, 
By-Capsaia Harold Boulton, C.V.O 
By Oscar Browning. 

By Sir Frederick Wedmore. 

a, ae M. II, Mason, 
. M, Konstam, 





(2) Aw Imprerat Taapn Poricr. 

(3) THE EMPIRE AND THE NEW PROTECTION, 
Tux PEOPLE versus THE PARTY MACHING. 
AMERICA AND “Do uT Des.” 

ON THY MANGOPAOTURING OF GRIEVANCES; 
AUSTRIA’Ss Doom. 
THe Fururs ov BoweEmiA: 

(1) THe LIBERATION OF TOE CzECHO-SLOVAKS, 

(2) Czech CLAIMS AND Ma@yan INrRiguEs. 
Tae POLITICAL SITUATION IN Rvssta. 

*Iv'A MAN DIB, SITALS HE LIVE AGAIN 2?” (conclu “>. 
A PLAN PROPOSED TO THE BisgoPs, 

Vua FUTURE OF THE BAR. 

Women AT HOME AND BEYOND THE SEAS: 
(hug NURSING SERVICE IN FRANCE. 

THE POSITION OF SHAKESPEARE IN ENGLAND, 
Our New Frence PAINrines. 

TS&5 TYRANNY OF FASiION IN Wak TIMB, 
THE DEBT TO THE DISABLED. 

LeaGUES TO ENFORCE PEACE 

(1) Tae FAILURE OF THE llont ALLIANCE, 

(2). AN ILbUSION OF TO-DAyY. By Brigadier-General Ff. G. Stonz, C.M.G, 

London: Spottiswoode, Baltant} me‘and Co;, Ltd., 1 New Street’ Syuare, 


By Major Sir John Hall, Bart, 





The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MARCH, 1917. 
TWO POEMS. By Heyri pe Reanier. 
THE POLISH PROBLEM. By Dr. E, J. Dis 
TS TWO GEBMANINS—II: MR. GLADSIONE'S PREVISION. 


By A. Hourgp, 
LORD CROMER AS A MAN OF LETTERS. By Eomvxp Gos3z, C.B. 
NEW MINISTERS AT WORK. y AUDITOR TaNtUM 
THE FOOD PROBLEM AND ITS 30LU TION. By POLiTiOva, 
HOLLAND AND THE WAR. By B. Apradaw. 
BIR OLIVER LODGE AND SPIRITUATISM. By De. J. Breartres Crozier, 
MR. THOMAS HARDY AND AISCHYLUS. I. By W. L. Covatverx. 
BUKOVINA-THE LAND OF THE BEECHES. 
By: Hr. Hov. W. F. Datter ond Jzax VY. 
zum UNITED STATES AND GERMANY. By Jaurvs D, Waeircey. 
ANUS AND VESTA.” By CLoupkstey Baegreron. 
apy MeTiON Dy ay BSE QUENT MARRIAGE. By E. Bowty RowLaynds. 
bet ON ‘ By Cpe Vites, Baxxeg: 
foRy or ar WAR fiTH MAP3: 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 





BATES. 





Macmillan « Co.’s New Books 
The Cycle of Spring: a Play. 


By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown bvo. 
3s. Od. net. 


Stray Birds: Poems. 
By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of 
“Gitanjali.” With Frontispiece in Colour by Wil'y- 
Pogdny. Crown 8vo. ds. 64. net, 


THE ErRAa.— In ‘Stray Birds’ pote is at his very best; Inceed, 
if he had not already created his ‘sensation’ some years baek, this 
would deservedly be the most-talked-of-book of the season.” 


At Vancouver’s Well, and 
other Poems of South and 


North. py 3. LAURENCE RENTOUL, Author 
of “ From Far Lands: Poems of North and South.” 
Crown 8vo. 65s. 





SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Origin and Development 


of the Moral Ideas. sy repwarp 
WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., LL.D. Vol. IL. Second 
kdition. 8vo. Ids. net. 


Community: a Sociological 


Study. Being an attempt to set out the Nature 
and Fundamental Bae of Social Life. By 
B. M. MACIVER, D.Phil. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Mens Creatrix: An Essay. 
By ‘WILLIAM TEMPLE, Roctor of St. James's, 
Piccadilly ;. Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King, Domy 
$yvo. 7s. Od. net. 


ProFESSOR BONNEY in the Cscurcn Fimiry Newsparrer.—“ Mr. 
Temple has given us a deeply interesting and admirable book, which 
will dissipate not a little mental fog and strengthen the faith of mauy.”” 


Studies in the History of 
English Church Endowments. 


By the Rev. J. KESTELL FLOYER, M.A., F.S.Ai 
Crown 8vo. 33: net. 

THe Times.—* A smail book based on study of the records by a 
writer who has been a>Cathedral Librarian. It will be useful In com- 
bating the general ignerance, except among histerians, on thts subject, 
and is designed to call attention to ‘the unevennesses and injustices 
of Church revenues and patronage’ which * are the rea} hindranees to the 
proper sencants of the ro —— waned 


ters of the War. 


ANA NOYES. Crown 8vo. 











Financial Cha 

By ALEXANDER 

63. net. 

gE Tries.— Mr. Noyes* mastery of economics and his wide 
knowledge of internationsl fnanee and‘commerce . . . gives) hk 
book a character which prevents it from-being aagely aR econo. 
treatise on the war from the American standpoin 

*,* Macmillan'’s New Theological List post free on 
application. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ‘LONDON. 


——_—e ==: ~ ——-—» 


~The Contemporary Review. 
March, 1917. 2s. 6d. net. 


AMERICA AND THE WAR. 

By The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Hobhouse, M.P. 
WHEAT SUPPLIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
ARMED PACIFICISM. 


By: Lord Sheffickl. 

By Sir John Macdonell, K.C.1s. 

GERMANY AFTER THE WAR. By William Harbutt Dawson. 
THE SPEAKER’S CONT ERENCE ON ELECTORAL REFOR 

= By Mrs. Fawcett. 

By Joseph: King, M.P. 

THE-INDIAN SERVICES REPORT. By Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. 

LORD CROMER BEHIND THE SCENES. By T. H. S: Bscott. 

GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATS AND THE WAR. 

By Thomas F, A. Smith, Ph:D. 

THE NEED OF A CHURCH THEORY FOR CHURCH UNION. 

y The Rey. Principal Forsyth, D.D. 

THE GENESIS OF NATIONAL GUILDS. 8: G. Hobson. 

THE BRENNER PASS AND ITS TRAFFIC IN OLD DAYS. 

By F. Baillie-Grohman. 

LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :—AWN EPISTLE TO LAODICEANS. 

By J. . G. De Montmorency ° 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, _ . 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WLLKINSON, & HODGE 
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Canter, Fsq: (déceasedy, Chief I: aspector of Machinery, R.N, of Stanthorpe. Real, 
Streatham, 8.W.; of the late Agnes Wilson, of Montagu House, Herne Bay; of ths 
late Charles Butler, Psq.; of Major BR. W. Barclay; of Mes. Saunders, 38, Harcoyts 
ee — douth Kensington ; and other Properties, iacludiag finely Ulustrated Books, 
Early Pr forka by Eminent Eagi!sh Authors, &0, 
May be wireel Catalogu 
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The Navy of the Restoration trom ths Death 
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Intercourse between India and the Western 
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